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esults 
Count 


Norfolk, Va. Bldg. 
526-8 E. Brambleton Ave. 


HE Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. developed a 

$200.00 Industrial Debit in the Newark, N. J. area during 
the winter months, also an agency staff of six representa- 
tives, without employing or in any way interfering with 
the representatives of other companies. 


These accomplishments demonstrate again the attractive 
and protective value of this company’s Superior Policy Con- 
tract, and the practice of clean methods and fair play in 
building agency stafts. 


dicctarsicnpinnnninninnanmmeniiiiiiliias 


One Small Premium provides protection 
for DISABILITY and DEATH when 
you have a Southern Aid Superior Policy. 


mL Lew 


Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. 
Home Office: 525-7-9 N. 2nd Street, Richmond, Va. 


Operating in Virginia, District of Columbia and New Jersey 














CAN $500.00 OR MORE Fit INTO YOUR PLANS 
FOR YOUR BOY OR GIRLTEN YEARS FROM NOW? 


That is what our Insured Savings Plan for children does: supplies in cash ten years from 
now $500.00 or more to get your boy or girl started off to college, to meet some of the ex- 
penses of a start in business or a profession, or for the marriage of your girl. 


Study the table carefully. If your boy or girl is five years old now, and you make monthly 
deposits with our Insured Savings Plan of $4.50 per month, the end of each year is as follows: 


End Balance Cash Value Total Payable 

of in in cash at 
Year Deposit Policy Value Death 
ee er $31.00 $31.00 $161.00 
eS eee 65.00 65.00 225.00 
UNE =» eta Le 99.00 . $45.00 144.00 299.00 
MONEE, = 5: sx ein oe 135.00 63.00 198.00 385.00 
WEE x uo bo bis ete 172.00 82.00 254.00 492.00 
SPs. oe 210.00 101.00 311.00 610.00 
ee 249.00 119.00 368.00 749.00 
Serer 289.00 143.00 432.00 789.00 
Ninth ......«:e5 oe 167.00 497.00 830.00 
TWemtm 2.6 sek 373.00 192.00 565.00 


When one hundred and twenty monthly deposits of $4.50 each are completed, there is a balance in the account of 
$373.00; there is $192.00 cash value in the life insurance policy, making $565.00 available in cash, whereas your 
deposits in all amount to only $540.00. In addition, you have had the insurance benefits for each year indicated 
in the column headed “Payable at Death,” had your child not lived to complete the ten years. 


There are other equally valuable features, such as the maturity of the policy as an Endowment, the inclusion of a 
provision to make the Balance on Deposit immediately available and all future premiums waived in event of per- 
manent and total disability of the parent. The amount can be $1,000.00, if you make twice the deposit. 


Our Insured Savings Plan can be the basis for a practical education in thrift, if you assist your boy or girl to 
make the monthly deposits themselves as they grow older. 


We say our plan is unique because no other Company offers it so far as we know. It applies to children from birth 
to age fifteen. More details with particular reference to your own plans will be sent if you fill in the coupon below 
and mail it today. There is no obligation for you and an instructive booklet goes with our letter. Write TODAY. 


Victory Life Insurance Company 


Home Office: 3621 South State St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


DETACH COUPON AND MAIL IT TODAY — THERE IS NO OBLIGATION 


VICTORY LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
3628 SO. STATE ST., CHICAGO. 


Gentlemen:—Mail me details of your INSURED SAVINGS PLAN FOR CHILDREN. 


MY NAME AGE 
NAME OF CHILD AGE 
STREET ADDRESS APT. NO. 
CITY OR TOWN STATE 


MY OCCUPATION 


May, 1029 
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The HARMON GOLD MEDAL FOR LEADERSHIP 


IN NEGRO BUSINESS 
awarded to 


SAMUEL WILSON RUTHERFORD 
Founder & Gen’l Mar. 


The National Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


HIRTIETH year of this 


Company’s uninterrupted 


1928 service to the Race, set 


a new high record of achievement. The figures 
following, condensed and consolidated from its 
annual report for 1928, speak for themselves: 


ASSETS LIABILITDPES 
Hand and in Legal Reserve on Policies. .$4,841,605.19 
$ 396,508.11 Claims Pending and in pro- 
Real Estate Owned 1,125 ,884.05 cess of settlement 75 $22.20 
Mortgage Loans on Real Es- Commissions, Fees, Rents 
tate . ees 364,525.47 and Expenses Due and 
Collateral Loans 142,965.00 Accrued 22,364.64 
Policy Loans and Premium Reserve for Taxes, Interest, 
Notes 646,522.87 and Premiums Paid in 
Bonds and Stocks 1,579,108.33 Advance 


91,453.09 
Interest and Rents Due and 


Agents’ Security Deposits 35,997.28 
Accrued $3,050.74 Deferred Bond Purchase 
Net Deferred and Uncol- Payments and Bills Pay- 

lected Premiums 273,154.76 able $70,579.30 
Policy Liens and Lien Ac- All Other Liabilities 81,905.88 


count 1,402,088.75 Surplus to Policyhold- 
All Other Assets 126,058.01 390,438.51 


TOTAL NET ASSETS. .$6,109,866.09 TOTAL LIABILITIES... $6,109,866.09 


HIGH LIGHTS OF 1928 


New Policies Issued 181,614 Interest and Rents 280,405.20 


Premium Income $3,502,955.63 Matured Endowments 
Health and _ Disability 
New Insurance Issued $39,269,022.00 Claims Paid 


Death Claims Paid 675 661.49 
458,813.59 


TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE - - $75,552,984.00 


The record for 1928, which the figures above summarize, fit- 
tingly capped thirty years of progress. The substantial worth of 
the group service rendered by the National Benefit during those 
three decades need not be emphasized by us. It is an integral part 
of the forward march of the Race. It is a tradition which con- 
tinues. It has, however, been given emphasis by the award, to 
the founder of the company, of the 1928 Gold Medal and 
Honorarium of the Harmon Foundation, for the most distin- 
guished contribution to Negro business on a national scale. 


This high honor is one of which no man, and no institution, 
could be other than deeply proud. Coming from a source so dis- 
interested, so lofty of purpose, it has all the distinction of an 
accolade. But its real significance goes deeper than this. It lies 
in the concrete, practical benefits to the Race, of which it is but 
the outward symbol. It will be found permanently in the degree 
of real freedom which these benefits are surely increasing for the 
children of the Race as year follows year. 


°TheNATIONAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 














Cooperation 


Neighborliness 
means the spirit to 
help. 


Our bank has been 
founded with this 
idea in mind. 


The spirit to help 
can’t be on one 
side only. If we 
are to help you, 
then we must have 
your support. Our 
service includes 
every modern 

banking feature. 


We invite you 
cordially to 
consult with us on 
your banking 
problems. You 
will find courtesy 
on every hand 
and genuine 
friendliness. 


The 


DUNBAR NATIONAL BANK 
of New York 
2824 Ei ighth Ave at 150th St 


The Friendly Bank. 


Founded by John D Rockefeller Jr 


THE NEXT 
EMANCIPATION 


by 
JAMES ONEAL 


An instructive, intéresting 
pamphlet on the Negro prob- 
lem. Published by 
THE UNITED COLORED 
SOCIALISTS OF AMERICA 
2311 7th Avenue 
New York City 


et oe fame 


Single copy 15c 
Bundle orders 10c 
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E ATLANTA 
SCHOOL of 
$% SOCIAL WORK 
Good Paying Jobs for 


TRAINED NEGROES 
in Social Work 





The Atlanta School 
of Social Work 


Gives training in every branch of 
technical Social Work and in ad- 
dition offers special preparation for 
the special problems which con- 
front social workers in Negro 
Communities. 


— 


For Further Information 
Address the Director 


Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
239 Auburn Avenue Northeast 
Atlanta, Georgia 





Fisk University 


Summer Session 


TWO TERMS 
6 weeks each 


June 8th to July 19th 
July 22nd to Aug. 30th 





(Reduced Railroad rates) 
COURSES IN: 


Elements of Art 
Public School Drawing 


A Survey of English Liter- 
The “General Hist f 

1e Genera story of 
Art Appreciation Europe since 1815 
Invertebrate Zoology First Year French 
Vertebrate Zoology First Year German 
Physiology and Hygiene College Algebra and Trigo- 
Elementary High School nometry 

hysics Sight-Singing and Ear- 


Elemensary Economics training 

Introduction to the Study Methods of Public School 
of Education Music 

eae Methods of Philosophy 


Teaching English General Psychology 
Administration and Super- Educational Psychology 
isi 


vision of Teaching Educational Tests and 
Teaching of Mathematics Measurements 
Statistics Bible Survey Course 


College Physics The Negro Church 
Written Composition Sociology 


Work done in the Fisk Summer School is accepted for 
certification purposes by leading state boards. 


For details address 


THE DEAN, FISK UNIVERSITY 
Nashville, Tenn. 











MORGAN (COLLEGE 


John O. Spencer, Ph.D., LL.D., President 

John W. Haywood, A.M., &.T.D., Deas 

LOCATION:—College town  be- 
tween North and South. 

COURSES—Semester credit sys 
tem. B.A., B.S., and B. Ed. de- 
grees. Advanced courses in Edu- 
cation. Certificates for high 
school teaching. 

RATING: Accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of Colle and Secon- 
— ss for the Middle States 

a anole the State 
Board of Education of Maryland, 
—by boards of education in other 
states,—by the University Sen- 
te. < the Methodist Episcopal 


POLICY:—Co-educational. 

FACULTY: — University trained 
specialists. 

SITE:—Fighty-five acres, beautiful 
scenery, athletic fields. 

DORMITORIES: — Equipped and 


a 

SUMMER SCHOOL:—(1929) Siz 
weeks. Dates to be announced. 

ee OPEN:—Sept. > 


929 
REGISTRATION:—F r e h - 
man Week, Sept. 23rd-27th. Up- 
per Classes, Sept. 26th, 27th. 
INFORMATION:—Address Edward N. Wil 
— Registrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, 
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$50,000 


IS STILL NEEDED BY 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


before: July 1, to complete the $250,000 Endowment Fund, and thus se- 
cure another $250,000 from the General Education Board. Alumni have 
already subscribed $50,000. . 


Friends of the University are asked to rally promptly to its support. 
Pledges payable within two years. Draw checks to order of LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY. 


Address Pres. Wm. Hallock Johnson 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Chester County Pennsylvania 
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A Biography of Judge Lynch 
The only modern authoritative book on 
lynching 
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to THE CRISIS — $5.00 


The Crisis, 69 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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HE Italian Fascist Party has put 

up one ticket of their own and 
elected it by an unbelievably large ma- 
jority, to their own enthusiastic satis- 
faction. — Chiang-Kai-Shek deserted 
industrial democracy in China and at- 
tempted to lead the Burgeoisie toward 
Nationalism. He is stumbling if not 
falling between two stools: Militar- 
ism, backed by Japan, and Commun- 
ism, backed by Canton.—South Africa 
is going to vote on the fear of black 
folk and no one is satisfied with the 
election manifesto: neither those who 
are afraid, nor those who profess not 
to be.—Oklahoma has kicked out a 
Governor and is about to clean up the 
Supreme Court; while Louisiana is 
starting after her official drunkard. 
Thus, white supremacy truimphs.— 
Charles Henry Brent, long Bishop in 
the Philippines and fighter of British 
opium, is dead.—England, with the 
help of the ghost of Cecil Rhodes, is 
trying to deprive West Indian Negroes 
of Rhode Scholarships at Oxford.— 
General Motors has bought the Ger- 
man Auto Industry and will here- 
after conduct that part of the govern- 
ment.—The General Electric Com- 
pany has bought a large part of the 


em 
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As the Crow Flies 
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British Electric Industry and now is 
disputing as to whether this domina- 
tion of England by America shall be 
open or concealed.—The world goes 
merrily on. We have a new two bil- 
lion dollar bank in New York, which 
owns Haiti and South America. We 
have a billion dollar bank in Chicago 
that owns the Middle West. We 
have fifty Americans who own the 
earth. Sometime the voters will shed 
enough of their stupidity to vest in 
real popular government the imperial 
power that now rests in these private 
hands.—Meantime, what on _ earth 
shall our millionaires do with their 
millions? They can buy fake Rom- 
neys, smuggle whiskey, and fight the 
labor unions. But even these things 
pall_—The time for the complete col- 
lapse of the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment has again been indefinitely post- 
poned.—If a Judge is a thief in the 
United States, all he has to do to es- 
cape prosecution is to stand on his 
dignity and resign.—What the United 


Tue Crisis will publish during 
the next few months a new short 
story by Charles W. Chesnutt; the 
story of what Captain James W. 
Floyd did for the freedom of 
Cuba; a play by Marita O. Bon- 
ner; an essay by C. F. Andrews of 
India; and an informing article on 
Negro physicians. 


——— 


States Government and the various 
states ought to do is to give up all their 
activities except those having to do 
with prohibition. They could then 
kill bootleggers on sight, sink the Brit- 
ish, Navy, and allow all Congressman 
to bring in their liquor for grand- 
father personally without annoyance.— 
There are few Negro scientists. This 
may be due to our small brain capacity 
or possibly to the fact that when a 
University like Harvard gives $58,000 
to 41 professors for scientific research, 
none of the professors would dare to 
have had a black Great-Grandfather. 
And besides, who ever heard of a col- 
ored Harvard professor or a colored 
Princeton student?—In Europe, a 
small group of men representing the 
bankers of the world are determining 
how much several million workers in 
Germany, France, England, Africa, 
and parts North, East, West and 
South, shall eat next year; what they 
shall wear; and how they shall live? 
It is a big responsibility, this Ger- 
many Reparations business.—They 
have buried a man in France and laid 
him beside Napoleon. He helped the 
nations murder millions. We know 
how to appreciate greatness. 





The Crisis is published monthly and copyrighted by the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People at 69 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 15 cents a copy, $1.50 a year. Foreign subscriptions $1.75. 
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VERY summer we were shipped 

back to the farm, that is, what was 
left of our grandfather’s place after 
the Civil War. 

What fun it was on the farm, after 
the city winter! Especially with Bob. 
Bob was a husky colored lad, slightly 
older and taller than we. Every day 
he came to milk the cows and do odd 
jobs around the place. My brother and 
[ followed him around adoringly, 
while he did his chores, helping where 
he would let us. 

As the milk streamed into pails, Bob 
would joke and sing, and we three 
were happy. Chores done, we were off 
for some glorious hours of play. Bob 
could always think of such corking 
things to do. Dashing from haystack 
to haystack playing tag, or throwing 
corncobs at the cows, to taunt them 
into chasing us. The best game of all 
was “sliding”. There were clay banks 
near the barn. After a rain, they 
were slick and shiney. The game 
was first to climb on all fours, up; 
then you’d earned a slide down. How 
we worked on those banks, to keep 
them smooth and slippery. For hours 
we toted milkpails of water from the 
horse trough. 

I remember Aunt Margaret’s horror 
at the continued yellow on my 
brother’s trousers and my once-white 
bloomers. 

Then one summer, when I was ten 
years old, my aunt called my brother 
and me to her and said in a serious 
voice, 

“You and Buster are getting to be 
big children now. Too big to play 
with Bob any longer.” 

“But why, Aunt Margaret?” 

‘““Well—” she was a kindly soul, but 
not an eyelid quivered as she said this— 
“vou know white people do not mix 
socially with Negroes. It was all right 
while you were little, but not any 
longer. Bob is a servant, you know. 
Speak nicely to him when you see him. 
But you are not to play together again. 
1 have spoken to him about this. He 
understands that if any of you disobey, 
he will have to be dismissed”’. 

“But—Aunt Margaret our 
voices trailed off. Deep misery and 
confusion engulfed us. 

Bob and we never played together 
again. Once we asked him. 

“Oh, please Bob”. The look on his 
face awed me. His suffering had 
depths unknown to us. He turned his 
head. I wanted to wail, to throw my 
arms around him... or to go out and 
fight. Instead, my brother and I crept 
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Beyond the Color Line 


By DOROTHY P. GARY 


This is the story of the exper- 
iences of a Southern white girl ex- 


ploring for friends beyond the color 
line. It is a true narrative by a 


young college instructor. 





away. Hidden in the barnloft we 
wept with a great, unnamed misery. 

It was not only that we had lost our 
chum. Something big, something ugly 
had descended upon us. Something 
which awoke in me a vast incoherent 
questioning. And rebellion. 

This was my first lesson in “the race 
problem”. 





ELLE was the most beautiful crea- 

ture I had ever seen. I would go 

into the kitchen of our Southern home, 

where she was at work, climb into a 

chair, plump my elbows on her work 

table and fasten my child’s eyes on her 
warm brown face. 

Her soft voice rose and fell as she 
moved leisurely from stove to cabinet. 
Best of all, I liked to watch her smooth 
arms and hands kneading the dough. 
Belle was a mulatto, combining in her 
makeup the best elements of both races. 
A study in soft browns shading into 
rose at the cheeks and mouth, and into 
gleaming black at the hair and eyes. 
Nose and mouth were finely chiseled. 

One day I brought my books out 
into the kitchen for study. 

“What you got thar, honey chile?” 
Her voice sounded husky. 

Jes’ lessons, Belle”. A sixth grade 
geography it was, spread out before 
me. 

“Les hear you read some out loud 
to me”. Then, “I wisht I could read 
that thar book. Lemme try.” For an 
hour we spelled out the sentences to- 
gether. 

Suddenly Belle stopped. Her face 
hardened. “Oh, you’re lucky, little’un, 
to go to school”’. 

“But diden you go, Belle?” 

“Naw.” 

“But why diden you, Belle? Doan 
colored children have to go to school, 
too?” 

“Huh!” Bitterness seemed to choke 
the words back down her throat. 

Next day in school I asked the 
teacher, ‘““Why doan colored children 
have to go to school like white children 
do? And why diden someone learn 
folks, like Belle our cook, to read ’n 
write?” But the most I got was a 
correction for my poor grammar. 






Sometimes when I would go into 
the kitchen Belle would be sitting with: 
her face hidden in her arms, crying. 

“What’s the matter, Belle? Oh, 
what's the matter?” But she never 
would tell. 

Once she said, “Better thank de’ 
Lord, chile, you wasen born colored”. 

Belle had two small children to sup- 
port on her three dollars a week wage. 
Children whose white father they 
never knew. (This fact I overheard 
my elders discussing). Belle used to 
take our old clothes that were given 
her, and make them over for her little 
ones. But this was slow work since it 
had to be done after the twelve hours 
she worked in our kitchen. 

Then one day Belle left our kitchen, 
never to come back. No one would 
tell me why, but then in the backyard 
one day I overheard the cook next- 
door saying, 

“Yes’m, Belle’s done took up a life 
of shame. You know the white mens 
woulden leave her alone. Offered her 
lots of money. She sure was one pretty 
*oman”’. 

Very likely the three dollars was not 
enough. 





T was while a student at Columbia 
that I came to know Ethel, a gaunt 
dark girl who cleaned the rooms and 
dim hallways of the dormitory in which 
we lived. Three of us students were 
in the midst of a lively debate when 
unexpectedly the issue turned on Vic- 
tor Hugo’s “Les Miserables”. Janet 
admitted that she had never read any 
of Hugo’s works. Ethel straightening 
up from her work, said quietly, 

“Tf you like, I will loan you my set 
of Hugo”. 

To our amazement we found Ethel 
had graduated from George Washing- 
ton University with honors. Highly 
trained at her chosen work as secre- 
tary, she was unable to get a job, be- 
cause of her color; doomed to clean 
floors because she was black. 

Ethel brought Hugo to Janet. To 
me, she brought a closer grip on this 
monster race prejudice. 

She was the first colored person 
whom I had known who was willing 
to explain to one ofthe wronging race, 
the Black Man’s Burden. This gentle 
girl would fire with a wrath that 
seared and rent us both. Fact followed 
ugly fact until I fairly ached with the 
shame of being white. 

But Ethel had no solution, and 
neither had I. Just two individuals 

(Will you please turn to page 170) 
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This article was read before 
the National Inter-racial Con- 
ference at Washington, D. C., 
December 19, 1928. It is pub- 
lished here entire, with only 
verbal changes. 


HAT we know about the civil 

and political rights of Negroes 
in the United States; what significance 
this knowledge has for social organi- 
zations whose purpose it is to improve 
conditions; and what further study by 
universities and research organizations 
is called for, is the subject of this 
paper. 

Our general knowledge may thus be 
summarized: There is a system of 
color caste in the United States based 
on legal and customary race distinc- 
tions and discriminations, having to do 
with separation in travel, in schools, 
in public accommodations, in residence 
and in family relations. There is dis- 
crimination in the kind and amount of 
public school education and in civil 
rights of various sorts and in courts, 
jails and fines. There is disfranchise- 
ment of voters by means of various 
tests, including restrictions as to regis- 
tration, and as to voting in primaries; 
and including the right of summary ad- 
ministrative decisions; and finally there 
is lynching and mob violence. 

Over against this there are the war 
amendments of the Constitution and 
various civil right laws of the states 
and the decisions of the courts in these 
matters. 

The results of these discriminations 
have been pretty carefully studied in 
the case of education and lynching, 
but have received little systematic 
study in the matter of voting and civil 
rights. 

[ doubt if it would be worth while 
to examine and expatiate on the gen- 
eral and pretty well-known facts of 
Negro citizenship and caste. I, there- 
fore, pass to the matter of the signifi- 
cance of this general knowledge for 
social organizations whose purpose is 
to improve conditions. 


AFRAID OF FACTS 


ERE we are confronted not simply 

by lack of exact data but by a clear 
disposition not to investigate or even 
to discuss. I know of no organization 
that has ever proposed to study Negro 
suffrage. 
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I distinctly remember when this re- 
coiling from the facts covered other 
fields. ‘There was a time when social 
studies, having to do primarily with the 
health, physique and growth of the 
Negro population, were of pressing im- 
portance because of the widespread as- 
sumption that the Negro was not 
adapted to the American climate or to 
conditions of life under freedom and 
that he was bound sooner or later to 
die out. 

It was necessary, therefore, to test 
by such scientific measurements as were 
available these assumptions. Yet for 
a long time universities and social or- 
ganizations refused to touch the matter 
and philanthropists refused funds and 
encouragement when Atlanta Uni- 
versity attempted its wretchedly re- 
stricted pioneer work. ‘Times changed. 
Today, tests and measurements have 
gone so far that there is no further 
question of the survival of the Negro 
race in America and the physical studies 
connected with him are no different 
and demand no different technique or 
organization from the general physical 
studies carried on in the nation. The 
real question narrows down to matters 
of sanitation, hospitals and income. 
What has Negro suffrage to do with 
these ? 


GAIN, between the years 1890 
and 1910, the right of the Ameri- 
can Negro to modern education had to 
be established and proven. It was as- 
sumed that the ability of the Negro to 
assimilate a college education was at 
least questionable; and it was dogmati- 
cally stated ‘that the economic future of 
the Negro in America was such that all 
that he needed was industrial training 
to make him a contented laborer and 
servant; that this class of people did 
not need political power and could not 
use it; but that on the contrary their 
disfranchisement would free the South 
so that it could divide its vote on 
pressing political matters; and that the 
South could be depended upon to guard 
the rights of this working caste. 

The fight was bitter.and long drawn 
out. Those of us who insisted that in 
modern industrial life no laboring class 
could maintain itself without educa- 
tional leadership and political power 
were assailed, put out of court, accused 
of jealousy, and of an overwhelming 
desire to promote miscegenation. 

Today finds the educational part 
of our contention answered by facts. 
We have twelve thousand college stu- 
dents, where we had less than one thou- 
sand in 1900, and we are graduating 
today annually 1500 Bachelors of Art, 
when in 1900 we sent out less than 
150. It is admitted now without seri- 
ous question that the American Negro 
can use modern education for his group 
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development, in economic and spiritual 
life. 

There is, however, still the feeling 
that the present problems of Negro 
education are problems of charity, good 
will, self-sacrifice and double taxation 
and not problems which depend pri- 
marily for their final solution upon 
political power. 

So, too, in the matter of housing, 
recreation and crime, we seem to 
assume that a knowledge of the facts 
of discrimination and of the needs of 
the colored public are sufficient, with 
faith, hope and charity, to bring ulti- 
mate betterment; and that in present- 
ing demands to the government of city, 
state and nation, we have only to prove 
that Negro poverty, disease and crime 
hurt white citizens in order to induce 
the lawmakers elected by white citi- 
zens to do justice to black citizens. 


POLITICAL POWER 


N the matter of occupation and in- 

come the need of political power in 
any laboring class is conceded by every 
social student ; for the American Negro 
or his friends to dream that he can 
sustain himself as a peasant proprietor, 
an artisan or day laborer, and secure 
recognition from his organized voting 
white fellow worker and a decent wage 
from his employer, without a vote, 
is extraordinary. It is a conceded im- 
possibility in every modern land. 

We can point with. some pride to 
what has been accomplished in the 
courts in breaking down caste and es- 
tablishing Negro citizenship, and in the 
abolition of mob law and _ lynching. 
But we are still uncertain in estimating 
the cause and effects of such actions. 

I have heard a number of plausible 
and attractive explanations of the de- 
cline of lynching from 226 in 1896 to 
11 in 1928. Some attribute it to 
prayer, and others to inter-racial reso- 
lutions; but I see it differently. I see 
lynching increase and decrease indiffer- 
ently, until in 1919 a nationwide agi- 
tation was begun by the N. A. A. C. 
P., backed by statistics, advertisements 
and meetings. The curve of mob mur- 
der fell lazily. Then suddenly in a sin- 
gle year it dropped 75%. I study the 
occurrences of that year, 1922. And 
that study leads me to believe that the 
effective check to lynching was the 
organized political power of Northern 
Negroes that put the Dyer Anti- 
Lynching Bill through the House of 
Representatives January 26, 1922, by 
a vote of 230 to 119. 


THE FILIBUSTER 


HE bill was forced through a sen- 
ate committee and reported to the 
Senate with a majority pledged to its 
passage. The only way that the South 


accomplished its defeat was by refusing 
to allow the government of the United 
States to function. Knowing that such 
high-handed measures were going a bit 
too far, the South promised to stop 
lynching and it has pretty nearly kept 
its word. And yet consider the cost: 
there has not been in Poland or in 
Haiti, in Russia or in the Balkans, a 
more open, impudent, and shameless 
holding up of Democracy than the 
senators of the Bourbon South, holding 
office on the disfranchised Negro vote, 
accomplished in November, 1922. 

The success which we have had be- 
fore the courts in abolishing the heredi- 
tary right to vote which the “Grand- 
father” clauses bestowed on white 
Southerners; the fight against segrega- 
tion in residence and its spread in 
schools ; the fight against the white pri- 
mary and numerous Civil Rights cases 
have not simply been brought to suc- 
cessful issue because of our present 
small but increasing political power, 
but are without significance unless they 
point to fuller political power. 

I do not for a moment argue that 
political power will immediately abol- 
ish color caste, make ignorant men in- 
telligent or bad men good. We have 
caste and discrimination in the North 
with the vote and social progress in 
some parts of the South without it. 
But there is this vast difference: in 
states like New York where we are 
beginning to learn the meaning and 
use of the ballot we are building a firm 
and unshakable basis of permanent 
freedom. While every advance in the 
South unprotected by political power is 
based on chance and changing person- 
alities and may at any time be vetoed 
by a hostile voting group. I maintain 
that political power is the beginning of 
all permanent reform and the only 
hope for maintaining gains. 


THE NEGRO VOTE 
HERE is today a surprisingly 
large number of intelligent and 

sincere people, both white and black, 
who really believe that the Negro 
problem in the United States can ulti- 
mately be solved without our being 
compelled. to face and settle the ques- 
tion of the Negro vote. 

Nearly all of our social studies ap- 
parently come to this conclusion, cither 
openly or by assumption, and do not 
say, as they ought to say, and as every- 
one knows in the long run they must 
say, that granted impulse by philan- 
thropy, help by enlightened public 
opinion, and the aid of time, no per- 
manent improvement in the economic 
and social condition of Negroes is go- 
ing to be made so long as they are de- 
prived of political power to support 
and defend it. 


Nowhere else in the world is there 
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any suggestion that a modern laboring 
class can permanently better _ itself 
without political power. It may be a 
question, it certainly is a question, as 
to just how labor is going to use this 
power ultimately so as to raise its eco- 
nomic and social status. But there is 
no question, but that such power must 
be had and today the world over it is 
being used. 

With all the research that has gone 
on formerly, and especially in the last 
few years with regard to the American 
Negro, with singular equanimity, noth- 
ing has been said or done with regard 
to the Negro vote. I am, therefore, 
stressing in this paper the significance 
and the danger of this omission and 
I am seeking to say that of all the 
questions that are before us today that 
of political power on the part of the 
American Negro occupies, to my mind, 
the key position, and is the question 
which peculiarly tests the good faith 
of the American people, the honesty 
of philanthropy in America toward 
the Negro, and the sincerity of the 
National Inter-racial Conference. 


4 DEBATE 


LISTENED yesterday with mount- 

ing astonishment to a discussion of 
school betterment in the South. I am 
convinced that in no other civilized 
country in the world could such a dis- 
cussion have taken place. The crucial 
problem was that of raising local funds 
for schools and of having the National 
Government supplement those funds in 
the poorer states: and the essential 
point in the whole matter was surely 
the selection of local officials who 
would spend the money as the local 
voting population wished; would raise 
funds by local taxation fairly placed 
on local wealth and would expend Na- 
tional monies equitably. In any other 
land the first point of the debate would 
have been the question of the selection 
of such proper officials and of the 
democratic control of their actions. 


That question in the debate to which 
I listened was never raised. It was 
assumed that, although there were to 
be separate schools for Negroes, Ne- 
groes were to have no voice.in the se- 
lection of local officials, no control of 
their own taxation, no vote on expendi- 
ture; and that despite this through 
philanthropy and good will you were 
going to get and maintain a decent and 
adequate school system for them. 


If the present rulers of Russia had 
heard this debate they would have gone 
into gales of laughter; and if any gov- 
ernment had attempted to carry on a 
debate on these lines in the English 
Parliament, the German Reichstag or 
the French Chamber of Deputies, the 


government would have been thrown 
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out forthwith. Every Englishman, 
Frenchman and German would have 
said, without qualification, that educa- 
tion today can not be carried on as a 
matter of philanthropy and good will: 
that it is the duty of the State and 
that back of the State must stand 
some effective democratic control. 


DEMOCRACY 


OST nations would have made 

this control the ballot in the hands 
of all adult citizens and even Italy and 
Russia and Turkey would affirm that 
this is the ideal toward which they 
consistently and steadily march. 

It is of extraordinary significance 
that in an intelligent and open-hearted 
assembly, such a clear and obvious 
point was either not thought of or 
worse yet, the members did not have 
the courage to make it. 


In the question of the lack of pub- 
lic funds for growing expense in educa- 
tion one cannot assume that Americans 
do not know what the public thought 
of the world in the most progressive 
countries is doing, in insisting that 
wealth bear a greater burden of taxa- 
tion and that poverty be exempt. The 
United States is the one great country 
of the world where wealth is escaping 
taxation and where the burden of pub- 
lic contributions that falls upon the 
farmer, the small householder, the la- 
borer and particularly the black laborer 
is crushing in its incidence; and yet 
how little is said of drafting by uni- 
versal suffrage sufficient wealth for the 
public good to pay every reasonable ex- 
pense and of putting the people, black 
and white, back of such draft. 

I hold this truth to be self evident, 
that a disfranchised working-class in 
modern industrial civilization is worse 
than helpless. It is a menace, not 
simply to itself, but to every other 
group in the community. It will be 
diseased; it will be criminal; it will 
be ignorant; it will be the plaything of 
mobs, and it will be insulted by caste 
restrictions. 


So far we are upon old ground. This 
argument has been urged many times 
in the past. It has failed to impress 
the people of the United States simply 
because so many folk do not care about 
the future of American Negroes. They 
once almost hoped that the problem 
would be settled by the Negroes dying 
out or migrating, or bowing in dumb 
submission to any kind of treatment 
that the people of the United States de- 
cided to give them. 

But, today, the matter is changed, 
and it is changed because those Ameri- 
cans who have any ability to see and 
think are beginning slowly to realize 
that when Democracy fails for one 





group in the United States, it tails for 
the nation; and when it fails for the 
United States it fails for the world. A 
disfranchised group compels the dis- 
franchisement of other groups. ‘The 
white primary system in the South is 
simply a system which compels the 
white man to disfranchise himself in 
order to take the vote away from the 
Negro. 


The present extraordinary political 
psychology of the Negro in the South; 
namely that the voluntary disfranchise- 
ment of intelligent and thrifty black 
men is helping to solve the Negro prob- 
lem, is simply putting into the hands of 
scoundrels and grafters white and 
black the meagre remains of those po- 
litical rights which 200,000 black civil 


war soldiers fought to gain. 


THE BOURBON SOUTH 


LL this has led to extraordinary 

results. In the past we have de- 
plored disfranchisement in the South 
because of its effect on the Negro. But 
it is not simply that the Negro remains 
a slave as long as he is disfranchised, but 
that Southern white laborers are drag- 
ged inevitably down to the Negro’s 
position, and that the decent white 
South is not only deprived of decent 
government, but of all real voice in 
both local and national government. It 
is as true today as it ever was that the 
nation cannot exist half slave and half 
free. 

Today, in the South, politicians have 
every incentive to cut down the num- 
ber of voters, black and white. The 
Republican organization, in nine cases 
out of ten, becomes simply the tail to 
the Democratic kite. Party govern- 
ment disappears. Political power is 
vested in the hands of a clique of pro- 
fessional politicians, white and black, 
and there is nothing that has been done 
in dirty politics by Tammany in New 
York, by Thompson in Chicago, or 
Vare in Philadelphia, that you cannot 
find duplicated by the _ political 
oligarchies which rule the Southern 
South. 


Political ignorance in the South has 
grown by leaps and bounds. The mass 
of people in the South today have no 
knowledge as to how they are governed 
‘or by whom. Elections have nothing 
to do with broad policies and sogial de- 
velopment but are matters of the selec- 
tion of friends to lucrative offices and 
punishment of personal enemies. Local 
administration is a purposely disguised 
system of intrigue which not even an 
expert could unravel. 


Today, a small group of Western 
Congressmen, to the dismay of East 
and South, are ‘investigating the sale of 
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RISIS 


HE calm gods must often pity 

the dark beauty and passion of 
human life. They see evil, of no ac- 
count to them, a constant though hid- 
den presence to man. Our morning 
wishes are frustrate before dusk; as- 
piration, courage, love, sacrifice, all 
appear at last as broken melody. 

The antique sculpture of Laoko6én 
suggests the universal tragedy of man, 
tortured by serpentine desires and ener- 
gies, with his nemesis folded in his 
very soul. Continually snatched away 
by some desire for happiness, we only 
lay ourselves open to the pain of in- 
toxication and passion. “Our life is 
not so much threatened as our percep- 
tion,” writes Emerson. We are chil- 
dren of the fire, fascinated by every 
spark. What calm temper is not 
tossed aside “for a fantasy and trick 
of fame”, what high purpose does not 
prove ironically obtuse and abrupt, 
what vision do we at last prefer to our 
dream of passion and_ inconstant 
beauty ? 

Yet there is one purpose sufficiently 
constant. An inextricable mingling of 
false and true in the whole of our 
lives is surely the very essence of our 
being. The most honest of us is a 
walking figment, an elaborate gesture. 
Life will not accept us otherwise. Hop- 
ing to attain the true, we inadvertently 
sacrifice truth; we can find no way to 
fashion a nobler reality without em- 
ploying countless shams and attitudes. 
The love of truth, like a clarion, may 
stir even your sheerest demagogue, 
your emptiest crier of “service”. For 
the moment, caught by the recital of 
some noble action, his imagination 
sways him, and he dares at least to 
speak for truth. To-morrow, we 
know, he will betray us. Nor is such 
meanness unfamiliar to our own na- 
tures. We have a blood kinship to 
honest Iago, “more fell than anguish, 
hunger, or the sea!” We have be- 
trayed our friends, clothed advantage 
with loving gestures. We who have 
deserted our friends in their need 
know the constancy of that pity and 
sympathy the humanitarians invent. 

Thus consciousness loses its reality ; 
our two worlds of counterfeit and 
truth are hopelessly grown into every 
relationship. No man knows us. We 
do not know ourselves, nor do we care 
to look too closely. Perhaps all life’s 
beauties would fade upon examination. 
Here are the despicable and the noble, 
the foul and the fair, and the rela- 
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Savage or Serene 


By ALLISON DAVIS 


Here is a beautiful philosophy 
daringly clear, calmly cynical 
and yet with a final clinging to 


hope and high ideals. It is an 
essay worth study and deep 
thought. 





tionship is not to be traced. Which 
of us, father and daughter, high- 
souled friends, poet-lover and deep- 
eyed girl, which purest of us can af- 
ford not to hide the greater part of our 
life from our beloved? 


EAR and fragile. “like sweet 

thoughts in a dream’, is the illu- 
sion of love. The mystery and adven- 
ture of life open in infinite vista 
through the strangeness of this one 
woman’s being, through fate and time, 
for thee! And our faith, beautiful in 
this moment, this year, is a poignant 
memory thereafter. 

For, love, to be free of passion’s 
nemesis, must be bound, and in that 
binding find its freedom. There is 
love for the beauty of high action, 
which is indeed “pure and clear and not 
clogged with the pollutions of mortal- 
ity and all the colors of human life.” 
Yet passion is a craving not to be 
quieted by reason nor human will. 
There are those in search of peace, 
who think only to glimpse beauty; 
straightway they are insnared by the 
golden net of passion. ‘There are poets 
who, instead of a high imagination imi- 
tating the calm temper of the soul, re- 
veal only their taints of blood. Ah, 
poets and lovers, hoping to win vision 
from sham and grossness! 

Love is a brief, falling melody. The 
bitter chords of courage must be 
played to the very end. We are most 
convinced when men have shed their 
blood. With what shining courage, 
yea, challenges to the gods, have men 
died, even in our day, for loyalties 
built on prejudice and tangled hatreds! 
Perhaps courage for them was desper- 
ation, the will to try the last when the 
dark tower reared before them, un- 
aware. We love Don Quixote, but we 
know that his obstinate insistence upon 
valor, in a world of knaves and inn- 
keepers, is ridiculous. 


IFE is savage only for those who 
are unable to sense the end and 
destiny of its crude power. We may 
glimpse the inmost fates in the pattern 
of men’s actions, although they remain 


inscrutable to passion or reason. The 
gods offer us a high mystery, in which 
patience, compass, endurance, are as 
mysterious as our petulancy and wan- 
tonness. Guided by a finer image of 
our fate, incited by a nobler illusion, 
we come at length upon the highway. 
There is humility, the chastening con- 
sciousness of universal tragedy. And 
there, at last, is a high imagination re- 
conciling us to the calm gods. 

There is courage and beauty which 
is self-denial. Son and daughter find 
such courage in their parents. Here 
it anywhere, they conceive, are spirits 
who have sacrificed to a purer beauty 
their dearest passions. Yet there will 
appear, alongside, envy and jealousy,— 
for sacrifice is more often lauded than 
achieved. For mother and father, be- 
sides the mystery of these new souls 
moving within and beyond their con- 
trol, doubtless there is regret for aspira- 
tion and passion, sacrificed unwittingly. 
And, well hidden, there is remorse for 
the nemesis of their own lives renewing 
itself inevitably. Youth, too, is care- 
less of renunciation and trust, and im- 
patient of any love which demands 
sacrifice. In a moment, your son will 
give over the adventure of your life to 
chance and passion. 


T last death rounds out the im- 

moral appearance of life. Here 
is evil which the valiancy of our spirit 
cannot o’ercrow. ‘We shall be fables 
presently.” What matter if from the 
chaos there emerge the fitful strivings 
of mothers, friends, heroes? Hailed 
away from even a noble battle, they 
leave us only silence, “labial gossip of 
night”. 

Under the chastening view of death, 
the struggles and aims and fruits of 
our lives must appear fatally perverse. 
But we are no more mindful of her 
ceaseless whispering than is the figure 
in the old morality. Life is not to be 
reconciled with death; we are men, not 
shades. Yet in a moment, the change, 
—good and evil are one,—‘‘the rest is 
silence”. Our individuality, our con- 
sciousness of volition revolt against 
this pagan fact, irrational and unmoral, 
convincing us that the quality of life 
is as savage as its doom: 


“Time, a maniac scattering dust, 
And Life, a Fury flinging flame, 


And men the flies of latter spring, 
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THE N. A. 4. C. P. IN THE 
SOUTH 

HE land of cotton and the Na- 

tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People are some- 
times thought of as separated by a wide 
gulf. Thoughtless people suppose and 
speak of the N. A. A. C. P. as a 
Northern institution. Its National 
Office is “safely” located in New York 
City, at 69 Fifth Avenue. Its main 
financial strength is derived from 
northern and western states. And so 
the careless story gains currency that 
the N. A. A. C. P. is northern, of the 
North, and that it is not to be expected 
to penetrate the South spiritually or 
physically. 

But is this the fact? I have just been 
looking over the proofs of the Asso- 
ciation’s Annual Report for the year 
1928, which will go to press shortly 
and which ought to be printed by the 
time this is published. That report 
casts an interesting light on the as- 
sumption that the N. A. A. C. P. is 
a northern institution. 

Particularly interesting and _signifi- 
cant is the report of Robert W. Bag- 
nall’s Department of Branches. That 
report shows, among other things that 
meetings of the N. A. A. C. P. were 
held during the year in 33 states and 
the District of Columbia, this list of 
states including many of the far South. 
For example, meetings were held in 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Maryland, Ar- 
kansas, not to speak of North Carolina 
and West Virginia. In addition, says 
Mr. Bagnall’s report, “Messrs. Bag- 
nall, Du Bois, Johnson and Miss Ov- 
ington made extensive tours in the 
South during the year.’’ Addresses 
were delivered at Tuskegee and ‘Talla- 
dega, in Atlanta University, New Or- 
leans University, Xavier College, New 
Orleans, and other southern institutions 
of learning. 

So that through its travelling emis- 
saries, the Secretary, the Field Secre- 
tary, the Director of Branches, the Edi- 
tor of the Crisis and the Chairman of 
the Board, the N. A. A. C. P. main- 
tained close touch with the part of the 
South which will most affect the fu- 
ture of race relations, the youth. 

But the visits of its national officers, 
to hold meetings in Southern cities of 
the far South, to address schools and 
colleges there, are not the only contact 
the N. A. A. C. P. has maintained. 
Examine the roster of its court vic- 
tories which have made history for the 
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Negro in America, which have estab- 
lished fundamental rights for all 
classes of citizens, and it appears plainly 
that the N. A. A. C. P. has reached 
directly into the heart of the South. 


Take the most effective attack which 
has yet been delivered on the white pri- 
mary system in Southern states, by 
which the disfranchisement of colored 
people is bolstered. That system was 
given a deadly blow through the Texas 
white primary case carried before the 
United States Supreme Court and won 
there. How did it originate? Through 
a colored man, of El] Paso, Texas, 
backed up by the local N. A. A. C. P. 
and later by the weight of the National 
body and its eminent legal committee. 

Another case: Arkansas peonage. 
When the news went out to the nation 
in 1919, that Negro tenant farmers had 
organized to “massacre” the whites in 
Phillips County, Arkansas, and this was 
made the excuse for shooting down doz- 
ens of Negroes in cold blood, who went 
into that territory and got the facts? 
Walter White, Assistant Secretary of 
the Association. Who carried the cases 
of these Arkansas colored tenant farm- 
ers before the Supreme Courts of the 
State of Arkansas and of the United 
States ? 

I suppose Kentucky will be conceded 
to be a Southern state. It was there 
the famous Louisville Segregation case 
originated, which has forever made un- 
constitutional the passing of ordinances 
by state or city in this country, setting 
aside residential districts on the basis 
of race and color—a decision by the 
way which does not protect the Negro 
alone but other minority groups as well. 
At this very moment, in another south- 
ern city, Richmond, Virginia, a case is 
being fought, with the advice and help 
of the Association, seeking to reafirm 
this very principle. 

As for lynching, before the N. A. A. 
C. P. stepped into the front line some 
twenty years ago, it was an almost un- 
contradicted slander that the Negro 
was a rapist and that lynchings oc- 
curred chiefly to avenge “the usual 
crime”. There was but one way to 
meet this slander. With facts. Those 
facts had to be obtained in the heart of 
the South. They were obtained there, 
often at risk of the lives of the investi- 
gators who volunteered to go in fur- 
therance of the work which the N. A. 
A. C. P. was doing. That slander is 
as nearly dead as any widespread and 
insistently reiterated slander can be. 
The work of the Association killed it. 


Of the five important victories be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court, 
establishing fundamental principles of 
the Negro’s civil rights in the United 
States, exactly five, or 100 per cent, 
originated south of Mason and Dixon. 

Now it would be possible to go on 
indefinitely with individual instances of 
what the N. A. A. C. P. has done in 
the South. But that is not altogether 
the point. It is not alone what the 
N. A. A. C. P. has done but what it 
has stimulated others to do that be- 
comes important. 

It did dramatize the question of the 
Negro and his relationship to the coun- 
try and particularly the white South, in 
a way that was new. It did provide a 
pressure of public sentiment, which 
caused the passage by the House of 
Representatives of the Dyer Anti- 
Lynching Bill. And that measure has 
remained an ever-present threat, one 
which was given a prominent place in 
all political discussions during the last 
campaign in the South; and which had 
to do with the sudden drop in lynching 
figures to eleven in 1928, the lowest 
figure reached in the forty years that 
statistics have been kept. 

Moreover, the N. A. A. C. P. has 
furnished example and leadership to 
other forces operating in the South: the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ ; 
the Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation. And with innumerable in- 
dividuals, writers, editors and others, 
the Association has maintained a steady 
stream of correspondence. Colored 
members of its staff have lectured be- 
fore classes of white students in white 
Southern universities; books, radio ad- 
dresses, magazine and newspaper ar- 
ticles have reached audiences of mil- 
lions, in the South as well as in other 
sections. 

It seems only fair to say then, that 
if conditions are rapidly changing in 
the South; if there is beginning to be 
hope of new and better and more en- 
lightened relations petween Negro and 
white in the southern states, that de- 
velopment will owe something, will owe 
indeed much, to the steady, twenty- 
year long, unremitting work of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

So when anyone tells you it is a 
northern body ; that its office is on Fifth 
Avenue; that it represents the north- 
ern Negroes chiefly, there are a few 
facts to be considered as a refutation 
of such a statement. 
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Calendar Chat 


“For he. knows, though the great black 
frost may blight 

The hope of May in a single night, 

That the spring, though it shrinks back 
under the bark, 

But bides its time, somewhere in the 
dark.” 

—Richard Hovey 


AY on the way, that was what I 
found on a late February visit 
to the woods. This little world. of 
trees was divided by a run that had 
just been set to stirring by a warmer 
day. Indeed the fields leading to the 
woods were almost freed from snow. 
But the floor of the woods was white 
in most places. 

A south facing slope to the run was 
saddle brown with fallen oak and elm 
leaves. The opposite hill held its 
wrapping of white. On the way down 
this hillside I found a thick packing of 
brown leaves peeping from snow at the 
roots of a tree. A strip of green 
showed just under the withered leaves. 
What was there? Hepaticas, looking 
wonderfully contented under a_ roof 
of the elm tree root and the leaf 
thatching. A perfect nest of hepatica 
or blootroot leaves was hiding there. 
Lively and young and green the leaves 
were waiting for their white and laven- 
der tinted blossoms. 


Candle 
Te candle in the soft night air 


Tosses its blue and golden hair. 
The candle when the night is through 
Wears just a crooked long black queue. 


Whimsey 
NE time I found some shepherd’s- 
purse, 
And then a little pennyroyal 
That must have fallen from the purse 
And taken root there in the soil. 


The Spider and the Fairy 


This African folk tale was written 
by Pauline E. Dinkins just as it was 
told to her by a native in West Africa. 

NCE upon a time it was “hungry 


time”. Everybody was looking 
for food. Rabbit went into the woods 


one day and saw a palm tree by the 
river. He ran up the tree and while 
he was cutting nuts one fell into the 
water. He went into the water to find 
it and there he saw a beautiful town 
governed by a beautiful fairy. 


The fairy asked Rabbit why he came 
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into the town.. He answered: 

“My palm nut fell into the water 
and I came to look for it.” 

The fairy said, “Your palm nut 
spoiled part of my house and I want 
you to fix it.” 

Immediately Rabbit went for sticks 
and thatch and made the fairy’s house 
just as beautiful as it had been. The 
fairy told Rabbit to go into her pantry 
and get one grain of rice and cook it, 
so he might have a bit of food. When 
it was cooked the grain of rice filled a 
big pot. The fairy gave him meat and 
oil. He ate until he was full and 
threw some of the rice away. 





The fairy gave Rabbit much rice 
and other things to take home with 
him. When Rabbit reached home late 
at night he found his children very 
hungry. So he cooked food for them 
at once. é 

Now Spider lived near Rabbit and 
Spider’s dog wanted to visit at Rabbit’s 
house. Spider did not want him to 
go. But the dog had smelled the. food 
at Rabbit’s house and he went anyway. 

Rabbit gave the dog all that he 
wanted to eat and put some of the 
food into pans and hung them on the 
dog’s neck. When the dog reached 


(Will you please turn to page 173) 
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The Gray Man Speaks 
By WALTER EVERETT WARING 
INCE I know 
The good and bad 
Of the White Man, 
And the good and bad 
Of the Black Man, 
And in my blood 
Bear the virtues, 
And hopes, 
And vices 
Of each, 
Can you wonder 
That I must pause, 
Uncertain and puzzled, 
Before I speak, 
Before I act? 


Late Afternoon 
By FRANCES M. FROST 


HE snow was falling softly when she 
came 
To the edge of the slope and saw the 
blurred grey sky 
Reach down to sombre pines. No sumac- 


flame 

Beside the path this time: she snowshoed 
by 

Dark leafless clumps and ghosts of 
goldenrod, 


Following the hush that called her from 
the wood, 

Finding in whiteness deep on leaves and 
sod 

A soundlessness she somehow  under- 
stood. 


The wood seemed waiting for the fall- 
ing snow, 

Breathless and still and lovely in its sure 

Welcoming of further white, and so 

She found a beauty she could not endure. 

Her quick hand shut her eyes out from 
the sight: 

The woods would take the kiss of snow 
all night. 


The Negro Sings of Winds 
By GEORGE LEONARD ALLEN 


HEY call me! Ah, those never- 
ceasing winds! 


And they have called me through the 


centuries 

From those dim forests where the world 
begins, 

From golden, sun-kissed lands beyond 
the seas! 

Not bitter-breathing winds of ice and 
sleet, 

Not tranquil zephyrs, murmuring soft 
and low, 

But winds whose fierce caress is hot and 
sweet 

With passion pale men’s hearts can never 
know! 
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Wild winds which whirled and danced 
across the plains, 

Which whistled through the lurid jungle 
morn, 

Which moaned among the hills their 
eerie strains 

Ten thousand years before the Sphinx 
was born! 

Strong winds which bore my fathers’ 
battle-cries, 

Which roused their hearts to love, or 
calmed to peace,— 

They call me! and within my spirit rise 

Fierce yearnings aye, that cannot, will 
not cease! 


And over countless leagues of swirling 
sea, 

Through all the years, I’ve heard their 
wild refrain, 

I’ve known the joy of their weird mel- 
ody, 

The fierce, ecstatic tumult of their pain! 

And long as those impetuous winds shall 
blow, 

Though paler men may never feel their 
surge, 

My songs will bear their burden! I 
shall know 


Their fervent, fiery passion and their 


urge! 

And though my spirit from that distant 
land 

A thousand miles, a thousand years may 
sever, 


I know those winds on that far, sun- 
warmed strand 
Will call me back forever and forever! 


Democracy 
By A. ALOYSIUS GREENE 
"RE scene: a crowded subway train 
At the close of a busy day. 
Blue-blood hob-nobs with plebeian, 
Wending their homeward way. 


The milling, pawing crowds push in, 
Some treading on my feet; 

While on either side of small brown me, 
Remains an empty seat. 


Nordic 
By LILLIAN BYRNES 


E takes his love much as he takes 
his wine; 

He does not sip or taste, 

Or gaze upon its long imprisoned sun- 

shine— 

He gulps. . 

Men must perforce get drunk; 

It is written somewhere. 


And having been drunk, 

He curses the wine for being red, 
The love for being passion, 
Ensnaring him. 


Sober and repentant and miserable, 

He makes resolutions against wine and 
love; 

So that when he indulges in either, 

He can fall— 

As people ought who so indulge; 

And feel as people ought 

About it afterward. 


Then he is Puritan. 


Or he is lusty, male, resplendent, 
Knowing that he should sin 

On general principles. 

He tosses away the empty glass 
Insolently ; 

Satiate and comfortable, 

He consigns the harlot, love, 

To her fixed domain of the senses— 
Then he is the “Great Blond Beast”. 


To Dr. W. E. B. D. 
By ELEANOR HOYSRADT 


7 Aas glittering eyes, Syrian nose, 
suave, pointed beard— 

You resemble a sunburnt Jew, 

A Turkish merchant from Constanti- 
nople, 

An Italian count, a Cuban, or a German 
diplomat, 

Anything but what you are: 

A Negro, born in the Berkshire foot- 


hills. 

You talk most intelligently of Negro 
pride, 

Negro pioneers, Negro poets, Negro 
problems. 


Your two-edged bitterness is enclosed 

In a subtle sheath of politeness. 

But somewhere in the secret depths of 
your mind 

A voice cries— 

For Yolande, the dark princess, your 
daughter, 

Homesick in Paris, 

And for the young son, who lies 

Beneath the snow, holding communion 

With the approaching spring. 

“Know your feelings, use your wants.” 

(Ah, do not weep for them! 

The dark princess will be happy with 
her lover 

And he who lies under the snow, has 
heard 

The first groping whispers of the hya- 
cinth roots = 


And is glad.) 


Disillusioned 
By ANTONIO JARVIS 


ITH stealthy tread the years have 
crept 
Upon my brief impassioned youth; 
I live no dreams, but bitter truth; 
Who has not found it so—and wept? 
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OUR MONTHLY SERMON 


HO determines what Negro 
artists shall write about? And 
what white authors shall say about 
Negroes? The publishers, of course. 
But who guides the publishers? 
Doubtless, publishers know some- 
thing of the spiritual trends of the 
times. Doubtless, they assume a cer- 
tain kind of leadership, but after all, 
the person who in the long run deter- 
mines what the publisher shall issue 
in book form, is the buyer. No, it is 
not the reader of books. The reader 
of books in the long run -indirectly in- 
fluences the buying. He guides the 
buyers, sometimes and somewhat. He 
talks to his friends and in this way 
helps the buyer to come to his decision. 
But the person who buys books is the 
one who is the real ruler in the situa- 
tion. It is book buyers that make 
Octavius Roy Cohen and Carl Van 
Vechten, just as the book buyers make 
DuBose Heyward and Claude Mc- 
Kay. They can make others. They 
can, if they will, bring new editions 
of all Chesnutt’s novels; they can 
make Jean Toomer break his long 
silence. They can bring new voices 
and new souls into the articulate 
world. 


CURRENT BOOKS 


66 HE Magic Island”, by W. C. 

Seabrook, (Harcourt, Brace 
and Company), is a story of Haitian 
life and religion. It is well and in- 
terestingly written with freedom of ex- 
pression and a certain gossipy intimacy. 
Our readers will like it, because it 
writes of the Negro with sympathy and 
with deep understanding of what op- 
pression has meant in the beautiful but 
unfortunate island which we _ have 
raped. The author has no difficulty 
in envisaging black men and women 
as human. On the other hand, the 
book is long drawn-out, and over- 
elaborated. One senses a basis of fact 
much more meager than 336 pages 
calls for. Almost, one gets the im- 
pression that it would have been bet- 
ter if the book had been compressed 
to half its size and toned down. It is 
accompanied, for reasons which only 
God knows, by distressingly ugly and 
crude caricatures conceived by Alex- 
ander King. . 


But the book is worth reading and 
the end is fine. The author has told 
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of the massacre of prominent Haitians 
and the murder of the President which 
led to our intervention. He relates 
how one “‘grey-haired dapper little col- 
ored gentleman,” who had lost three 
grown sons in the massacre, called 
upon the guilty Commandant after- 
ward. And then the story is: 

“T am told that he sent in his card. 
I am told that Charles Oscar, who was 
a cruel man but not a coward, entered 
the drawing-room with a_ nervous 
smile. Be those things as they may, 
the little old gentleman shot him care- 
fully three times through the heart, 
one bullet for each of his dead sons .. . 

“At the precise hour when these 
events were occurring the American 
battleship Washington was steaming 
into the harbor. More than twelve 
years have passed, and the Americans 
have been in Haiti continuously ever 
since. The presence of the Americans 
has put an end to many things. It has 
put an end to revolution, mob violence, 
and many other deplorable conditions 


which the entire reasonable world’ 


agrees should be put an end to. It 
has also put an end, or if not an end, 
a period, to more than a century of 
national freedom of a peculiar sort, 
which has existed nowhere else on 
earth save in Liberia—the freedom of 
a Negro people to govern or mis- 
govern themselves, to stand forth as 
human beings like any others without 
cringing or asking leave of any white 
man. I do not understand these 
things. - But I think I understand 
something that was in the soul of the 
little gentleman who called at the Do- 
minican legation, and I hope we 
haven’t put an end to that too.” 

“Thirteen Days” by Jeannette 
Marks, (Charles and Albert Boni), 
is a story of the desperate efforts 
which liberal America made to save 
Massachusetts from murdering Sacco 
and Vanzetti. It is a tense record of 
the efforts between August 9, 1927 to 
August 22nd, 1927, to make the domi- 
nant American listen to reason and 
justice. It is worth reading. It makes 
us who are black realize just the kind 
of dead reaction we are fighting against 
in the United States. 

“Your long years of torture and 
your last hours of supreme agony are 


the living banner under which we and. 


our descendants for generations to 
come will march to accomplish that 
better world based on the brotherhood 


of man for which you died. In your. 








martyrdom we will fight on and con- 
quer.” : 

A symposium, “We Believe in Im- 
mortality” has been edited by Sydney 
Strong and published by Coward- 
McCann. Some ninety leaders of 
American life express themselves as be- 
lieving or not believing in a future 
life. Five Negro authors are included. 

L. G. E. Jenes, a lecturer of Ox- 
ford University, has been studying Ne- 
gro schools and has issued a pamphlet, 
“Negro Schools in the Southern 
States”, (Clarendon Press). It is a 
hasty ill-considered piece of work. He 
has visited Hampton, Tuskegee, St. 
Helena Island, and depended largely 
upon the Jones Report of Negro col- 
leges issued twelve years ago. The 
conclusions may not be far from the 
truth, but the history of the develop- 
ment of Negro education is curiously 
distorted. 

American Negroes ought by all 
means to read Savel Zimand’s “Living 
India”, (Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany). Mr. Zimand has had wide 
experience in the problems of oppressed 
peoples and he has written the kind 
of book which Negroes will under- 
stand, about the greatest race problem 
of the modern world. One quotation 
well illustrates both the author and the 
problem that he is studying. 


I remember one day getting into a 
railway third-class compartment for 
Indians, not reserved for Europeans. 
It was only half occupied. I wore my 
sun hat, and was surprised that no one 
else tried to enter the carriage, though 
the rest of the train was, as usual, 
desperately overcrowded. Travellers 
took one glance and then hurried off, 
struggling to squeeze in elsewhere. I 
asked one of my companions, a Vakil 
(country lawyer), to explain. 

“They are afraid of you,” said the 
Vakil. “They think you are English.”’ 

“But”, said I, “even if I were Eng- 
lish, I could not very well put out of 
the carriage people who have paid their 
fares as well as I have”. 

“That shows”, he said, “that you 
have not been very long in this coun- 
try, or you would know that the Eng- 
lish can do many things here not per- 
mitted by law”. He added, “If you 
take your sun hat off, you will look 
like a Parsee. See what happens”. 

He was right. As soon as I was 
bareheaded’ they came flocking in. 


(Will you please turn to page 175) 
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@ On March 6, 1926, the Shake- 
spear Memorial Theater at Stratford- 
on-Avon, England, was destroyed by 
fire. The American Shakespeare 
Foundation is proposing to raise a 
sum of $1,000,000 to re-build this 
theater. Mr. James Weldon John- 
son is heading a Committee to place a 
memorial to the great Negro actor, 
Ira Aldridge, in this theater. 

@ The London Sunday Express said 
in a recent editorial: “The colored 
races, led by the Negroes of America, 
are going through a rapid period of 
transition. In the United States, the 
Negroes are developing at a surpris- 
ing rate.” 

@ The Spenser-Pryse pictures have 
been exhibited again in the Alpine Gal- 
lery, London. ‘They are striking pic- 
tures of black types in Nigeria. 

@ Africa was represented at the Brit- 
ish Quadrennial Conference of the 
Student Christian movement in Liver- 
pool last January. There were two 
thousand delegates, representing 
thirty-five countries. Abyssinia, Egypt, 
Uganda, The Congo, Nigeria, Gold 
Coast and South Africa had delegates. 
@ Lady Lugard, who wrote the in- 
teresting book “A Tropical Depend- 
ency” and who was the wife of Lord 
Lugard, is dead of pneumonia in Eng- 
land. Her maiden name was Flora 
Shaw. 

@ The Second World Congress of 








Dr. W. H. Johnson. 


the League Against Imperialism will 
be held in Paris, July 20, 1929. Mr. 
William Pickens will represent Amer- 
ican Negroes. 

@ Tours to Europe which especially 
invite colored people are those to Rus- 
sia under the Open Road, and the an- 
nual Hampton Institute Tour. 


THE EAST 


@ Archibald John Motley, a colored 
artist of Chicago, has been appointed 
to a Gugginsheim Fellowship. Eric 
Walrond has been re-appointed. The 


scholarships provide for a study abroad 
and amount to $2,500. 

@ Dr. William H. Johnson, who 
died recently in New York, was born 
at Sag Harbor, Long Island, in 1854. 
He was a descendant of Negroes and 
Indians. He received his medical de- 
gree from the University of Pennsy!- 
vania in 1885, and since then has prac- 
ticed in New York. 

@ At the New Haven Little Theater 
two Negro plays and a program of 
spirituals have been given. The plays 
were written by Mrs. Sara L. Fleming. 
@ Adelaide Hall was born in Brook- 
lyn and made her debut with Sissle and 
Blake in “Shuffle Along”. She played 
the principal female role in Miller and 
Lyle’s ‘Runnin’ Wild”, and in 1924 
went abroad and appeared in Germany, 
Norway and Austria. For some time 
she played in Chicago, and then signed 
a five-year contract under Lew Leslie 
and is now the leading lady in “The 
Blackbirds of 1928”. This latest of 
colored shows is unusually clean and 
beautiful, and has been running nearly 
a year upon Broadway. To all auditors, 
the center of attraction is Adelaide 
Hall. In many ways, Miss Hall is 
the successor of Florence Mills. 

@ The New York Chapter of the 
Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority has 
awarded its 8th Scholarship of $150 to 
Miss Eunice Jackson of Brooklyn. 
Miss Jackson is majoring in Mathe- 
matics at Hunter College. 
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© Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, 
has raised $193,000 for its Endow- 
ment Fund, of which the Alumni have 
subscribed $50,000. 

@ The American Fund for Public 
Service, known as the Garland Fund, 
has distributed and pledged nearly two 
million dollars from the endowment 
and increase in value of the securities 
given. The Fund was given in 1922 
and Mr. Garland wished that the cap- 
ital as well as the interest should be 
disposed of as rapidly as possible. 

@ The enterprises to which the Gar- 
land Fund has most heavily contrib- 
uted in the six years, have been in the 
order of gifts: workers’ education 
$240,000, labor and radical news- 
papers and periodicals $220,000, pub- 
lication of books and pamphlets $168,- 
000, research in economics and labor 
$127,000, educational propaganda cov- 
ering various publicity campaigns $76,- 
000, Negro labor and civil rights 
agencies $65,000, legal defense in labor 
and civil liberty cases $60,000, experi- 
mental education for children $48,- 
000, strike relief and publicity $37,000, 
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workers’ health (investigation and re- 
ports) $36,000, civil liberty cam- 
paigns and minor cases $35,000. 


THE BORDER STATES 


@ Mrs. Susan Brooks, wife of Bishop 
W. Sampson Brooks, is dead at Balti- 
more. 

@ Dr. Frank J. Grimke, who has 
been Pastor of the 15th Street Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, for 
thirty-seven years, has just issued “My 
Last Quadrennial Message to the 
Race”. 


@ A Bill to repeal the State “Jim 
Crow” Car Law in Maryland has 
been favorably reported but probably 
will not pass. A similar bill was killed 
last year. 

@ Will Myles, a colored taximan of 
Louisville, Kentucky, has bought ten 
new Dodge cars. He is competing 
with the Yellow Taxi which used to 
refuse to carry colored passengers. 

@ Samuel Coleridge Taylor’s cantata 
“Hiawatha” has been given by the 
Samuel Coleridge Taylor Choral So- 


The Great Assembly Hall in the Jesse Binga Arcade, 


ciety at Washington, under the direc- 
tion of Alfred H. Johnson. 

@ The 9th Brigade of High School 
Cadets, comprised of colored boys of 
the Dunbar and Armstrong . High 
Schools, Washington, paid tribute at 
the grave of Colonel Charles Young 
in Arlington Cemetery on the 65th 
Anniversary of Colonel Young’s birth. 


@ The National Association of Col- 
lege Women held a two-day session at 
Howard University. Dean Lucy D. 
Slowe presided. Ten __ institutions 
were represented. 


@ In the Maryland House of Dele- 
gates, a measure has been proposed to 
gerrymander the fourth district so as 
to draw more Democratic votes into 
the District which is now Republican. 
The advocate of the measure said that 
there were two Negroes in the city 
council of Baltimore, and unless some 
measure like this was passed there 
would certainly be Negroes in the 
next legislature. The bill was killed. 


@ A Report of the United States 


Census for 1926 shows 24 exclusively 





Chicago. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Louis 





A, Hamilton, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who have celebrated 


their 50th Wedding Anniversary. 


colored religious denominations with 
36,505 churches and 4,558,798 mem- 
bers. There are also 6080 churches 
with 644,692 colored members in 
thirty white organizations. The total 
annual expenditures for Negro churches 
are $42,024,259. Expenditures in 
1916, were $18,529,827. 


@ The West Virginia Legislature at 
its last session authorized the state to 
pay the tution of Negro students study- 





ing in professional or graduate schools 
outside of the state. It equalized the 
salaries of white and Negro teachers 
in all the public schools of West Vir- 
ginia, and changed the name of the 
West Virginia Collegiate Institute to 
West Virginia State College. The 
appropriations for Negro State Educa- 
tional institutions for the two years, 
beginning July, 1929, included $600,- 
000 for the West Virginia State Col- 
lege, $289,000 for Bluefield Colored 





Institute, $35,000 for Storer College, 
and $109,000 for the West Virginia 
School for the Deaf and Blind. Credit 
for much of this work should go to T. 
Edward Hill, colored member of the 
Legislature and W. W. Sanders, 
State Supervisor of Negro schools. 

@ R. Nathaniel Dett’s choir from 
Iiampton Institute gave a most suc- 
cessful concert in Symphony Hall, 
Boston. There were sixty singers, and 
the program included 15th and 16th 
Century church music, modern Rus- 
sian anthems, church music by Ameri- 
can composers, including Mr. Dett, 
and Negro melodies. The Boston 
Globe says that no chorus in recent 
years “has sung with subtler or finer 
artistry. .. . This chorus, like Roland 
Hayes, must be judged with no thought 
of race distinctions; it can take rank 
of right among the leading choruses of 
the world.” 

@ Twenty-four representatives from 
eight of the principal Negro church 
denominations met at Howard Uni- 
versity in March to consider and rec- 
ommend plans of co-operation. They 
proposed to found a National Co-oper- 
ative Committee of Negro churches. 
Dr. A. N. Townsend was Chairman 
and Dr. George E. Haynes, Secretary. 


THE MIDDLE WEST 
@ The “Full Crew” Law is now 
proposed in Illinois. This law, which . 
is enforced in many states, is an effort 
by members of the white Railway Un- 
ions to force Negro porters and 
workers out of the service of the rail- 
ways. It requires brakeman and flag- 
man in each minimum crew, and as 
Negroes cannot join either of these 


The National European-Bantu Conference at Capetown, Page 178. 
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unions, they would be automatically 
eliminated. 

@ The late municipal election in 
Chicago resulted in the re-election of 
Daniel M. Jackson and Lewis B. An- 
derson, colored candidates as Aldermen. 
Edward H. Wright, the veteran 
leader, supported Earl Dickerson, a 
young colored Democrat and a fine 
type of man. Dickerson made an un- 
usually good run. 

@ The Association of the South Side 
Life Insurance Companies held its 
Second Annual Meeting in Chicago. 
Six colored insurance companies were 
represented. The chief speech of the 
evening was by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, 
who spoke on “The History and Mean- 
ing of Life Insurance”. 

@ Charles F. Williams, colored mail 
carrier of Kalamazoo, Michigan, was 
recently given a $100 watch as the 
most popular carrier. There are fifty 
white carriers. Mr. Williams was 
born in Georgia; educated at Tuske- 
gee, and served in the A. E. F. He 
has been in the Post Office for nine 
years. He is married and has four 
children. 

@ The Northeastern Life Insurance 
Company, with President H. H. Pace, 
the Supreme Life and Casualty Com- 
pany, with President T. K. Gibson, 
and the Liberty Life Insurance Com- 
pany, with President M. O. Bousfield, 
are merging into one company, to be 
known as the Supreme Liberty Life 
Insurance Company. This Company 
will have a combined capital of $400,- 
000. Mr. Pace will be President of 
the new company, Mr. Gibson, Chair- 
man of the Board, and Dr. Bousfield, 
First Vice-President. The headquar- 
ters will be in Chicago. 

@ Miss Malinda J. Stevenson cele- 
brated her 100th Anniversary at the 
Home for Aged Colored People in 
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Cleveland. She baked the wedding 
cake for Thomas Edison and his bride. 
@ At a_mid-Western Basketball 
tuurnament participated in by teams 
from State Schools for the Deaf from 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
Kentucky and Ohio at the State 
School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, 
Herschel Level, colored guard of the 
Ohio quintet, was adjudged by the 
tournamentt officials as the best sports- 
man. The National Association for 
the Deaf, however, is very far from 
being a good “‘sportsman”’ as at its last 
meeting it barred the colored deaf 
from membership! 
THE NORTH WEST 

@ In Minneapolis, a colored woman, 
critically ill, vas carried to the Thomas 
Hospital. She lay in the receiving 
room in agony while the authorities 
were debating the advisability of re- 
ceiving a colored patient. Finally, she 


was sent to the General Hospital, 
where she died before aid could be 
given. 

@ For the second consecutive year, 
Ophelia Canty, a colored student at 
the South High School, Minneapolis, 
has won the annual music competi- 
tion contest at the school. Last year 
she also stood second in the All-City 
finals. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


@ In Memphis, a colored woman sat 
down in a seat beside a white woman 
on a street-car. A row ensued and a 
white man was cut by the colored wo- 
man. The Railway was sued by all 
three and does not know which case 
to defend. 

@ Gulf Side, Mississippi is a sum- 
mer resort on the Gulf of Mexico 
established by Bishop R. E. Jones of 
the M. E. Church. It is practically 
the only place on the Gulf where a 
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colored person can bathe in the ocean. 
The Rosenwald Fund is said to be in- 
terested in its further development. 


@ A Conference on Character Edu- 
cation in Colleges was held at Fisk 
University in March. Ninety dele- 
gates from thirty-eight educational in- 
stitutions attended, representing eleven 
states. Compulsory attendance at re- 
ligious services, religious worship, the 
religious curriculum, and other mat- 
ters of the sort were discussed. Among 
the speakers were: Dr. A. M. May of 
Yale, F. L. Brownlee of the American 
Missionary Association, and Mr. C. H. 
Tobias of the National Y. M. C. A. 
The Conference decided that students 
are dissatisfied with the religious 
agencies in schools; they think that 
there is too much compulsion and regu- 
lation; too many empty religious 
forms, and that the present program 
fails to develop intelligent and effec- 
tive religious life. A Continuation 
Committee was elected to carry on 
further research. 


@ Otto L. Bohannan is Director of 
Music of the new Vashon High 
School, St. Louis. He obtained his 
Master’s Degree in Music from Co- 
lumbia University and recently gave a 
song recital under the auspices of the 
Omega Psi Phi Fraternity. 


@ Attorney Louis Kossuth Atwood, 
known throughout the country as 
Judge Atwood, died recently at his 
home in Jackson, Miss. He was in his 
seventy-eighth year. He was a recog- 
nized leader for over forty years. Dur- 
ing Reconstruction days Judge Atwood 
was a member of the legislature and a 
deputy revenue collector. He was a 
banker and an outstanding figure in 
fraternal life. 


@ The 15th Annual Session of the 
Association of Colleges for Negro 
Youth was held in March at Knox- 
ville College. Dean D. O. W. Hol- 
mes of Howard University was elected 
President, and Dean J. T. Cater of 


Talladega was made Secretary-Trea- 
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surer for the 9th time. Seventeen col- 
leges were represented. 


TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 


@ The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the Missouri State Legisla- 
ture has given Lincoln University 
$555,000, of which $250,000 is for a 


new building. 


@ Two colored teachers, Miss Leona 
Palmer and Miss Madeline Dixon, 
have been appointed practice teachers 
in the public schools of Des Moines, 
Iowa, where there are no_ separate 
schools. 


@ Among the twenty-five students 
elected to the University of Kansas 
Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa, was 
Miss Zatella Turner, a colored girl 
who is completing her course in three 
years. She belongs to the Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority. 


@ .The C. J. Walker Manufacturing 
Company, through its Attorney, F. D. 
Ransom, has given two motorcars to 


Mrs. Ethel Whitely of Kansas City 
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and Mrs. Pearl Gambrell of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, for excellence in salesman- 
ship. 
@ Ira DeA. Reid, of the Research 
Department of the National Urban 
League, is making during April a sur- 
vey of economic conditions of Negroes 
in Denver. The survey is being made 
with the co-operation of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Department of 
Sociology of Denver University, and 
a Citizen’s Committee. 
THE SOUTH EAST 

@ An Educational Survey Commis- 
sion in Florida, appointed by the 
Legislature in 1927, has, recommended 
that the Superintendent of Education 
be appointed instead of elected, and 
that the Constitution be. amended, 
“Making it the duty of the Legisla- 
ture to provide as liberal an educa- 
tion as is possible for all children irre- 
spective of sex or color.”’ 
@ Attorney W. F. Denny, a noted 
colored criminal lawyer of Virginia, is 
dead at Richmond at the age of 52. 
He was born in Georgia and educated 
at Talladega and Atlanta University. 
Afterward, he studied law at Howard 
University and has successfully con- 
ducted many notable cases. 
@ From Atlanta comes the interest- 
ing news that Atlanta University, Spel- 
man and Morehouse, are about to unite 
in one great University. Atlanta Uni- 
versity, under the Presidency of John 
Hope, will become the Graduate and 
Professional School, while Morehouse 
will become the College for Men, and 
Spelman the College for Women. 
Morehouse and Spelman will retain 
their present organization, and each 
will appoint three trustees for Atlanta 
University. Three of the present trus- 
tees will be retained and five at large 
will be elected. The nine trustees 
from the three institutions are: Mrs. 
Alice Coleman, William Travers 
Jerome, Jr., James N. Nabrit, Ken- 
dell Weissiger, James Weldon John- 

(Will you please turn to page 176) 
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HOOVER AND THE SOUTH 
ERBERT HOOVER has started 


something. We very much doubt 
if he understands the ramifications of 
his late declaration. His statement is 
that Republican Presidents for many 
vears have tried to build up state Re- 
publican organizations in the Southern 
states; that this Southern Republican 
Party must “commend itself to the citi- 
zens of those states”; that the basis of 
sound government is a strong two- 
party representation; that there must 
be no sectionalism in politics; and that 
the re-organization must come “from 
the states themselves”. 

He then lists the states: North 
Carolina and Virginia have a Republi- 
can Party. Alabama, Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Texas and Florida are strength- 
ening the Republican Party, and Mr. 
Hoover commends the movement. He 
puts Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida on the black list, 
and says nothing about Tennessee. 

All this is singularly contradictory. 
By law, social and economic pressure, 
the formation of a real Republican 
Party has been resisted by the Solid 
South for a generation. The only 
movement which they have been will- 
ing to admit has been the forming of a 
white Republican Party, and it is this 
“Lily White” movement which is 
triumphing in everyone of the states 
which Mr. Hoover praises. Negroes 
have kept their hold in Mississippi, 
Georgia and Tennessee. And two of 
these states, Mr. Hoover, roundly con- 
demns. 

Very good. Does President Hoover 
include black citizens among those 
whose judgment must “commend” the 
re-organization? If the Perry How- 
ard and Ben Davis type of political 
morality does not suit him, does he not 
know a single decent Negro citizen in 
Georgia and Mississippi who can be 
trusted? And when re-organization 
must come from the states themselves, 
does this dominating local opinion in- 
clude poor black laborers or only rich 
white bankers? 

As a practical measure, suppose a 
Republican Party under white leader- 
ship and control grows up in the South- 
ern states? On whom must it depend 
for votes? Manifestedly, on Negroes. 
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Why should Negroes vote for “Lily 
Whites” in preference to voting for 
Bourbon Democrats? They must be 
offered something: offices, better 
schools, better living conditions, aboli- 
tion of “Jim Crow” cars. Something! 
If the Democrats and “Lily Whites” 
compete for the Negro vote, then only 
patience and brains are needed to bring 
Negro office holders and Negro suf- 
frage. If neither party offers anything, 
the new Republican Party can never 
exist, because it will be without votes. 
Even if its Federal patronage attracts 
any considerable body of votes from the 
white Democratic Party, the white 
Democrats can retaliate by inviting in 
the Negro voters, which is precisely 
what has happened in Tennessee. In 
this case, the Republicans, in  self- 
defense, have got to submit at least to 
a partial Negro leadership, and Robert 


R. Church of Tennessee maintains his ° 


position with the benediction of the 
President. 

Very well, an excellent program, 
says the country. But what does the 
Solid South say? The corrupt and 
ruthless hierarchy of Vardaman, Blease 
and Harrison who have made democra- 
cy in the United States impossible be- 
cause of its rotten boroughs? These 
leaders are the ones and not the Ne- 
groes who are angry beyond expression 
at this blow at white supremacy which 
Herbert Hoover has aimed at black 
men’s heads. 


THE CHICAGO DEBATE 


HERE was held in the Coliseum 

in Chicago in March a debate be- 
tween Lothrop Stoddard and the Edi- 
tor of THe Crisis on the question 
“Should the Negro be Encouraged to 
Seek Cultural Equality?” The debate 
was notable; first, because of the popu- 
lar interest which it aroused. Every 
one of the four thousand seats was 
taken and several hundred persons were 
unable to gain entrance. Probably 
one-third or more of the audience was 
white. Secondly, one noted the ap- 
parent disinclination of Mr. Stod- 
dard frankly to state his position. 
This is symptomatic of a widespread 
change in the attitude of white Amer- 


icans. It is becoming more and more 
difficult for them to state frankly the 
case against the Negro. The reason 
for this is that the main facts upon 
which they have been relying are no 
longer plausible and the thesis without 
them is barbarous, unscientific and un- 
christian. 

The Editor asked Mr. Stoddard in 
the debate: ‘““Why should not all peo- 
ple be encouraged to seek and reach 
the highest human culture?” And he 
intimated that the only plausible reason 
for denying them this privilege was the 
assumption that their inferiority was so 
great that they could never hope to 
reach the goal and would simply be 
made unhappy by striving. 


The obvious answer to this would 
be to say Yes and then to prove this 


-inferiority of the Negro. This, Mr. 


Stoddard did not do and did not at- 
tempt to do. The reason probably was 
that he realized that such attempted 
proof would not only lose him the sym- 
pathy of his black audience, but gain 
no particular enthusiasm from a thou- 
sand whites who themselves belonged 
mostly to laboring classes just as “‘in- 
ferior” to Mr. Stoddard’s Nordic super- 
man as the average American Negro. 


, Mr.-Stoddard, therefore, took refuge 

it two contentions: That differences 
between races should be maintained by 
a “bi-racial” arrangement, and that the 
social equality which would follow cul- 
tural equality could not be counten- 
anced. The Editor’s rejoinder was 
that “Bi-racialism’” could not and 
would not work in a modern world 
where the whites themselves had been 
foremost in breaking down race bar- 
riers ; and that social equality was civil- 
ized, inevitable and desirable among 
social equals, and not compulsory 
among others. : 


It was an interesting occasion; but 
the white man’s presentation of his 
side of the controversy was much 
weaker than it need have been. On the 
other hand, if it had been stronger, it 
would have been a public confession of 
a determination to stop human prog- 
ress. This is what the present domi- 
nant majority of white folk propose to 
do. But naturally they do not care 
to say so, openly, publicly and plainly. 
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MISSIONARIES 


HERE is a curious attitude on the 

part of religion in the United 
States and Europe toward American 
Negro missionaries. It is a little dif- 
ficult to get at all the facts, but a ques- 
tionnaire sent out among various mis- 
sionary organizations reveals the fol- 
lowing apparent situation: 

One of 158 African missionaries, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has 1 
American Negro; the Presbyterian, 2 
out of 88; the Northern Baptists, | 
out of 20; the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 5 out of 91; the American 
Board, 4 out of 97. 


Of 793 other missionaries to Africa 
sent out by American missionary so- 
cieties, including the United Presby- 
terians, the United Missionary Society, 
the United Brethren, the African In- 
land Mission, the Friends, the Bre- 
thren-in-Christ, the Southern Baptists, 
the Women’s General Mission Society 
of the United Presbyterian Church, 
the Lutherans, and the Sudan Interior 
Mission, there is not a single Ameri- 
can Negro! 

It would seem at first thought that 
the use of American Negroes to evan- 
gelize Africa would be not only a logi- 
cal but singularly poetic and satisfy- 
ing result of American slavery. In- 
deed, for centuries it was the main 
justification for that slavery on the 
consciences and lips of Christians. 

But careful inquiry among mis- 
sionary societies reveals today an as- 
tonishing state of mind. For instance, 
in the case of the African Inland Mis- 
sion: “The question has never been 
raised.” The United Missionary So- 
ciety says: ‘““The matter has not come 
before the Board.” The Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Brethren- 
in-Christ has ‘‘not made it a practice 
to send out American Negroes’; the 
American Friends Board of Foreign 


Missions has “never formulated any, 


policy concerning the sending to Africa 
of American Negroes as missionaries” ; 
the Foreign Mission Board of the 
Brethren-in-Christ, “have not had any 
applicants”; the Women’s General 
Missionary Society of the United Pres- 
byterian Church has “never discussed 
the matter”; the Missionary Society 
of the Evangelical Church has “no 
policy”! 

On the other hand, the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention is frank: “Our policy is 
not to send American Negroes as mis- 
sionaries’; also, the Sudan Interior 
Mission has a policy, and states it 
plainly: “Our brethren from the 
American Negro churches practically 
have to live on the same plane almost 
as their white brethren, and this creates 
a problem”; the American Bible So- 
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ciety scents some trouble and hastens 
to say: “I presume your inquiry is 
evoked by some thought that there may 
be racial discrimination asserted by the 
missionary agencies of the churches se- 
lecting missionaries. I have been more 
or less closely associated with mission- 
ary work in the last ten years and have 
never known of such a case.” Thus 
writes Mr. Eric North, who evidently 
does not dwell on earth but in a 
Heaven of his own. 


Most of the missionary societies who 
try to apologize for their discrimina- 
tion seek to explain their stand by say- 
ing that they are training “native” 
helpers. Certainly, this should be true. 
But why not use American Negroes 
as the obvious instruments for such 
training? The Presbyterian Church 
began sending Negro missionaries and 
then stopped. Only this year have they 
finally been induced to send two. The 
American Bzptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety tries to put the whole onus upon 
Negro churches, and declares that 
“no qualified Negro applicants” have 
applied in recent years. If they should 
apply, the Society does not promise to 
send them, but only to give the matter 
“most careful consideration”. The 
Women’s General Missionary Society 
of the United Presbyterian Church 
says that “no action for or against the 
sending of Negroes to work as mis- 
sionaries in Africa has been taken. J 
can see complications that might be 
unpleasant and hard to surmount.” The 
Friends and others also admit the fact 
that several foreign governments, and 
especially the Belgian Congo, object to 
American Negroes. 


As a matter of fact, missionary so- 
cieties of the United States started out, 
for the most part, with the obvious 
policy of sending Negroes to convert 
Africa. Then they found out that this 
involved social equality between white 
and black missionaries; the paying of 
Negro missionaries on the same scale 
as white missionaries, and their pro- 
motion and treatment as civilized be- 
ings. With few exceptions, American 
white Christianity could not stand this, 
and they consequently changed their 
policy. Several of them stopped send- 
ing Negroes, altogether. Others tried 
to get their assistance from the natives, 
where discrimination in treatment and 
wages could be made without com- 
plaint; while still others intimated, as 
the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society puts it: “The failure 
of quite a proportion to live up to their 
all important moral obligations has nec- 
essarily been a serious consideration”, 
which is a chaste way of saying that 
American Negroes are too immoral to 
convert Africans to the kind of Chris- 
tianity which this Society has for sale. 


OPTIMISM 


OTHING is more dangerous than 

unintelligent optimism; childish 
faith in the triumph of good; the 
““God’s-in-His-Heaven” attitude, as- 
sumed because one is too lazy to be 
worried. On the other hand, the worst 
moral dyspepsia must face facts; and 
looking back on the history of the 
Negro race in America for the last few 
years one cannot help feeling a sense of 
tremendous encouragement. 

The legal defense of black men in- 
stead of being sporadic and occasional 
is taking definite, determined form and 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
cheat and oppress and mob colored 
people simply because they are colored. 

But this, after all, is merely nega- 
tive. Yet on the positive side there is 
even greater cause for self-congratula- 
tion. There is a new self-assertion 
which is not merely empty impudence. 
Quietly and unswervingly Negroes 
have laid down the law that their high- 
er institutions of learning can no longer 
be run regardless of colored folk’s 
ideals and desires. Again Negroes have 
begun to undertake their own self 
interpretation and are no longer con- 
tent merely to sit by, smiling delighted- 
ly, when some white outsider carelessly 
evaluates their history, their song, their 
hopes, their personal appearance. 

Following a rather sudden, almost 
hysterical renaissance of art among 
them, there is slowly coming a deter- 
mined Will-to-Create. Self-expression 
wells up among us even though it is 
not all of the highest order, and often 
lacks careful finish; it is nevertheless a 
true and sincere mirroring of new souls 
and valuable because of its sincerity 
and newness. 


In the economic field one senses in 
every part of the country, better home 
life, larger incomes and more careful 
spending. ‘The old ideal of imitating 
the extravagance of rich whites has not 
altogether passed but it is evidently 
passing. One finds little homes of cul- 
tured colored folk who are quite: will- 
ing to admit that they are living on 
one hundred dollars a month and really 
living. Children are crowding into 
high schools and colleges not simply 
because it is the thing to do but be- 
cause their parents are getting clear 
ideas of just what education -is for. 
There is a small new army of colored 
artisans who know the technique of 
their work and of the labor movement. 
And finallly, in the dull brain of white 
America it is beginning to become 
clearly evident that the most virile 
future force in this land, certainly in 
art, probably in economics and possibly 
in science is the Negro. 


THE Crisis 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 
IONEER in liberal education. 
Advantages of a growing city and 
fraternal relations with other institu- 
tions of higher learning. College and 
Normal Departments. Practice teach- 


ing in grade and High School work. 
Graduates make good in Northern Uni- 
versities. 
FOR INFORMATION, Address 
The President, Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GA. 


MorREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 
N institution famous within recent 
years for its emphasis on all sides 
of manly development—the only insti- 
tution in the far South devoted solely 
to the education of Negro young men. 
Graduates given high ranking by 
eatest northern universities. Debat- 
, ¥. M. C. A, athletics, all live fea- 
tures. 
FOR INFORMATION, Address 
JOHN HOPE, President 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College 
of Highest Grade 
Approved by Great Educational Agenctes 
end leading Graduate Schools of the 
Country. 
UNEXcELLED LocaTION. 
STRONG FacuLty. 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT. 
Plant worth 
ene and one-half millien 
For further particulars address 
The President or the 


TALLADEGA, COLLEGE 
TALLADEGA ALABAMA 


Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


OPPP PP PPP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PD 
Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Intellectual Atmosphere. 

Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 


Fully Aceredited for 
Weachers’ Certificates by State Board. 
Heme-like Dermitory Life with Careful Supervisiea. 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests. 
COURSES: Cellege, Normal, High Seheol, House- 

held, Arts and Music. 
























Espenses Very Reasonable 
Catalog and ether literature sent free upon request. 
Address: J. KELLY GIFFEN, President. 

KNOXVILES, TENN. 


St. Mary’s School 


Az Episcopal boarding school for girls, 
wader the direction of the sisters of St. 
Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
6188 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 








TRAINING OF 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Professional Course of Two Years 
Address 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Founded by General Oliver Otis Howard WASHINGTON, Biya 


Purpose 


To provide the Twelve 
Million Colored people 
of the United States 
with College - trained 
and Professional leaders 
through its courses in 
the ARTS, SCIENCES, 
SOCIOLOGY, EDU- 
CATION, ECONOM- 
ICS; its Schools of 
Music, Applied Science, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Religion and 
Law. 


Mordecai W. Johnson 
President 


Emmett J. Scott 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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An Outstanding National University 


Located at the Capital of the Nation, with a campus 
of twenty-five acres. Modern, scientific and general 
equipment. A plant worth approximately $3,000,000. 
A Faculty of 176 members. A Student Body of ap- 
proximately 2400, from 36 different states and 14 
foreign countries. Generally acknowledged to be the 
outstanding National University of the Colored People 
of America. 


Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 
Beginning of any Quarter 


REGISTRATION PERIODS 
AUTUMN QuarTER September 30—October 1, 2, 1929 
WINTER QuarTER January 2, 3, 1930 
SPRING QuaRTER March 20, 21, 1930 


HOWARD’S NEEDS 


$130 per year to cover incidental fees, etc. (tui- 
tion) of a student for a year. $2,600 for Per- 
manent Scholarships. An Endowment Fund of 
at least $5,000,000. An Administration build- 
ing, $125,000 to $150,000. A dormitory for 
Young Men, $150,000. A building for the Col- 
lege of Education, $150,000. Contributions for 
Current Expenses in any amount, however small. 
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The NORTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGE for NEGROES 


Formerly the Durham State Normal School 
OFFERS THE FOLLOWING COURSES 


| 


THE LIBERAL ARTS COURSE 


Leading to the A. B. Degree and offering sufficient work in Secondary 
Education to enable students to Seeeare’ School Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates, Class A, and High School Principals’ Certificates at the com- 
pletion of the course. 


wb 


THE SCIENTIFIC COURSE 


Leading to the B. S. Degree. 


8% THE PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


A two-year pre-medical course preparing students for entrance into 
medical colleges will be given, 


4. SPECIAL COURSES IN COMMERCE AND MUSIC 


rrr 


The faculty consists of men and women from the best colleges and universities 
in the country and meets the requirements of the North Carolina College Coa- 


ference. 


FOR CATALOG AND FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS: 


Tue NortH CAro_LinA CoLLece For N&GRors 


JAMES E. SHEPARD 
President 
DURHAM, N. C. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
STATE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


LEADING TO SS DEGREES—AMPLE DORMITORIES, LABORATORIES, UNEXCELLED OPPOR- 


ORANGEBURG, S. C. 
SIX WEEKS; BEGINNING JUNE 17, 


1929—FACULTY OF OUTSTANDING EDUCATORS—COURSES 


'UNITIES—REDUCED ROUND-TRIP FARES ON ALL RAILROADS— 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


R. S. WILKINSON, President 





MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
WITH DEPARTMENTS OF MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMACY AND NURSE-TRAINING 


A minimum of two years of class A college work required tor eatrance to Medical and Dental 
Departments. Graduation from a four year high school required for entrance to aad 
Neree-Training Departments. 
THERE IS A TREMENDOUS NEED FOR WELL TRAINED DENTISTS 
Send NOW for MEHARRY’S Catalogue. 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE NASHVILLE, TENN. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
Hampton. Virginia 


Offering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses 
in the summer school leading to the Master’s degree 


rHE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Ainss to develop teachers of agriculture, 
farm demonstration agents, and qualified rural leaders. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young men and young women for 
business and teaching positions along a variety of specialized lines. 

rHE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train teachers for high schools, for 
intermediate and grammar grades, and for primary grades. 

THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to train teachers of Home 
Economics for high schools and to train efficient home-makers. 

THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for librarianships in schools, col- 
leges, and branch city libraries. 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the growing need for well-trained 
musicians to serve as teachers and to co-operate in the advancement of 
music in church, school and community. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty school days each, for teachers 
exclusively. Graduate work for those qualified. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Ainss to train skilled builders by instruction in 
building methods, field. management, building materials, trade practice, 
structural design, and principles of architecture. 

THE ACADEMY-—A standard four-year accredited high school preparing for 
college entrance. 

THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four year course on the high school level in each of 
twelve trades. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
Hampton Institute, Va. 


To the ambitious teacher 
who wants to keep up 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


Offers courses in education, home economics, and agriculture leading to 
the bachelor of science degree; in business practice, technical arts, edu- 
cation and home economics leading to junior college diploma; and in 
pre-normal work leading to the high school diploma. 


Completion of these courses enables teachers to get new state certificates 
and to renew old ones. 


The eighteenth annual session is divided into two terms of five 
weeks each: June 10 to July 13; July 15 to August 17. 


For bulletin of courses and information write 
E. C. ROBERTS, Director, Summer School 


R. R. Moton, Principal 
INSTITUTE, 


TUSKEGEE ALABAMA 








Beyond the Color Line 
(Continued from page 153) 


loathing the line, but not able to cross 
it or blot it out. 


OR many years I had been going 

to hear the students at Hampton 
Institute sing Negro spirituals. Like 
2 great ocean, the song reached out and 
up and on, carrying us all alike into 
vast spaces, holding us close to the 
tragedy and beauty and longing of 
life. And for a few minutes I knew 
spiritual unity with this people. 

But, the song over, and the meet- 
ing dispersed, I found myself a stranger 
among strangers. 

So here was the problem: How to 
translate into everyday actions the 
truth which art revealed ? 


UTH GORDON was my first 
Negro friend. A northern wo- 
man who had come south to teach 
among her own people, she was serv- 
ing as chairman of the colored branch 
of the Y. W. C. A. Manned with a 
little sociological theory and Christian 
philosophy, I had returned south in Y. 
W. C. A. industrial work, determined 
among other things to find a way out 
in inter-racial relationships. 

But ours was a friendship shadowed 
by the color line. 

We never met, except in her or my 
office. Once or twice after work I 
walked home with her, through the 
Negro section of town. By tacit agree- 
ment we avoided the white sections. 
Curious eyes followed us. . . . We 
parted at her door. She never asked 
me in, though I think she wanted to. 
And I longed to enter. To be treated 
as one of them, not as an alien, mem- 
ber of a despised and feared race. To 
give and receive such natural com- 
radeship as Bob and I had known as 
children. 

Ruth sensed this, I think, and did 
what she could. But we were still 
bound. Caste-bound. Each clutching 
at the line, but not ready to defy it and 
the world that placed it there. For we 
had been trained to believe that the 
way lay through Peace and Persuasion, 
Law and Order, and the all-power of 
Love. Through “changing men’s 
hearts”, one by one. Then social rela- 
tions would right themselves. . 

Finally for me there was no going 
on. The theory simply did not work. 
The system was stronger than individ- 
uals. Everywhere it pointed at me its 
accusing finger. Class system. Caste 
system. “Poor Whites’. Negrves. 
Man exploiting man. And all the 
while talking Brotherhood and De- 
mocracy. It seemed but a clever hoax. 

Perhaps the solution depended on 
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changing the system itself? 


So I rebelled. Resigned my job, and 
plunged into industry. 

Life as a wage-earner in a Phila- 
delphia clothing shop brought the an- 
swers I had been seeking. In our shop 
there were many nationalities: Italians, 
Germans, Russians, and Jews, and 
colored as well as white. But among 
us it made no difference. We were all 
workers, bound together in one great 
movement. Comrades and equals. 

It was a union shop and as we 
worked we sang above the roar of the 
machines, the labor songs of Italy, 
Russia or Germany, and sometimes a 
colored work song which Dabney had 
taught us. Dabney, our shop chairman 
and the most popular man in the plant, 
was a Negro. 

In the evenings after work, when 
there was no union meeting or labor 
gathering, DuBois, Marx and Lenin 
awaited my eager search. 

Here at last was a direction and 
meaning to life. A freedom to be 
fought for and won, black and white 
together. 





FEW weeks ago, two of us sat 
planning the details of an or- 
ganizing campaign among white and 
colored workers in the south. We dis- 
cussed at length the racial prejudices 
and customs of both groups, and ways 
of coping with them. And though one 
of us happened to be white of skin and 
one of us dark, neither remembered or 
cared about this fact. We were simply 
workers in a common cause. 

The last time I was south I went 
again to hear the Hampton students 
sing. Once more I sat in the gallery 
where the music rises up and engulfs 
one in its flow and depths. Once more 
I was swept on and out into the spirit- 
ual passion of this people. 

But now there was a difference. 
Now in the song there was more than 
pathos and yearning. More than the 
cry of an exploited race. There was 
promise. Promise of a time when this 
toiling people would march shoulder 
to shoulder with their white comrades 
and fellow-workers, beyond the color 
line, in labor and struggle for a new 
world. 


The Negro Citizen 


(Continued from page 156) 


offices by black Republicans in the 
South; but offices from the highest to 
the lowest have been regularly sold by 
white Republicans and white Demo- 
crats in the South and are being sold 
today. 

And yet, of all this, there must be no 
criticism, no exposure, no real investi- 
gation, no political revolt, because the 
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MORRISTOWN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


*A School of Character” 


Co-Educational. Fully accredited High School, Normal and College. Strong wont Modern 
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training, state certificates and placement bureau. 
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Pame College 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Standard College Courses 


Approved Two-Year Normal 
Accredited Senior High School 
Up-to-Date Junior High School 


“To develop leaders you must have 
the best possible equipment for liter- 
ery training and that is what we ore 
striving for at Paine College”, said 
owe of the leaders of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. This Church 
contributes largely to the support ef 
Paime College. 
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For further information, address 
RAY S. TOMLIN, Presidens 
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MARSHALL, TEXAS 

M. W. DOGAN, President 

H. J. MASON, Executive Secretary 
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GRADUATE 
SCHOOL 


in the 
Howard University 


School of Religion 


nee 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS IN 
MINISTERIAL TRAINING, RELI- 
GIOUS EDUCATION, SOCIAL 
SERVICE FOR COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 


New Courses of Study: Graduate 
Scholarships: An Enlarged Faculty: 
Splendid Opportunities for Practical 
Field Work: Unsurpassed Advantages 
Afforded by Connection with a Great 
University Located in the National 
Capitol. 


Students received at the beginning 
of each quarter. 


For FurtHer INFORMATION, ADDRESS: 
D. BUTLER PRATT, Dean 
School of: Religion 


Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 


WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Geed Aute Mechanies, Biacksmiths, Carpenters, 
Geeks, Seamstresses, Typists, Stenographers, 
Beekkoepers. 


Downingtown Industrial 
and Agricultural School 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 


(Under the Supervision of the Pennsyl- 
wenia Department of Public Instruction.) 
SPECIALIZES 

training geod workers and good eitizess and 
ciemn te noe and oivts over Ghintems years of age 
Healthy Climate Outside ef City 
Faeulty ef Cellege-trained Teaehers 
Janier and Senier H Seheel Courses 
perviesd A ie and Seolal 
Reereation 
For further information write 
J. H. N. WARING, JR. Principal 
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DR. W. E. B. DUBOIS 


A NATIONAL EVENT 


“SHALL THE NEGRO BE ENCOURAGED 


TO SEEK CULTURAL EQUALITY?” 


LOTHROP STODDARD 
- - MARCH 17, 1929 


Attended by 4506 white and colored citizens with hundreds turned away 


HANDSOMELY PRINTED 


25 cents a copy 
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HARTSHORN MEMORIAL 
(COLLEGE 


Richmond, Va. 
NOW—An Academy 


Eventually—A Cellege for 
t he Separate 
Education of 


Young Women. 
This institution which has been set apart fer 
the separate education ef young women 
since its founding in 1883, will, in the immediate 
future, devote every energy upon grade, and, espe- 
elally, academic work only, since college work 
has been discontinued for the present. It is am 
accredited high school by the State of Virginia, 
and offers two courses; a General Course and 8 
Cellege Preparatory Course whieh will admit te 
any college. 
Hartshorn offers, besides ite pure scholastic cur- 
riculum, a home influence where the development 
ef Christian character is the fundamental purpose. 


Send for a catalogue to the President. 
DAVID G. MULLISON, Pres. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Rust College 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 
Come to Rust College—Beautifully 
Located. Students from 
Fourteen States 
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College of Liberal Arts, Standard 
Normal, Home Economics, Music, 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 





E@eclent Faesity. New Equipment for 
Laberateries, Enlarged Library. 
Rates Reasonable 


For further information write 


President L. M. McCoy 
Holly Springs : Mississippi 


LocoltSchool 


261-269 West 12516 St_.N-Y.C. 


Secretarial 
All Commercial Course 
Civil Service Course 


REGENTS AIDS: Algebra, English, Gram- 
mar, Arithmetic-elementary and ad- 
vanced, Social Science, Geography and 
U. S. History. 

SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
—for license No. 1 Exam. N. Y. City 
Elementary Schools. 

SUMMER SCHOOL COACHING — 90 
hours July-August classes now forming 
May examins. 

LECTURE COURSE now organizing. 

INSTRUCTORS: Gilby Robinson L.L.B. 
(Lond) F.I.P.S. Howard Day B.S., M. 
A. (Fordham University New York). 


CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 
Phone Monument 3620 
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Correspondence Courses. 


Ky. 
The only institutien in the State 


training. Degrees conferred. Normal, Cem- 
mercial, Music, Domestic Science, and Missionary 





decent white South lacks the moral 
courage to expose and punish rascals 
even though they are white and to 
stand up for democracy even if it in- 
cludes black folk. 


I yield to no man in my admiration 
for what the new young South is do- 
ing in liberalizing race relations and 
humanizing thought, but I maintain 
that until the liberal white south has 
the guts to stand up for democracy 
regardless of race there will be no 
solution of the Negro problem and no 
solution of the problem of popular 
government in America. You cannot 
build bricks of molasses. 


Nor is this all. Because of the rotten 
boroughs of the South, real Demo- 
cratic government is impossible in the 
North. The Democratic Party cannot 
become a liberal body because the bulk 
of its support depends upon disfran- 
chisement, caste and rd@e hate in the 
South. It depends on minimizing par- 
ticipation in politics by all people, black 
and white, and stifling of discussion. It 
is the only part of the nation where the 
woman suffrage amendment is largely 
ignored and yet the white women do 
not dare to open their mouths to pro- 
test. 


So long as this party holds this grip 
on 114 electoral votes despite argu- 
ment, with no reference to dominant 
political questions and with no ref- 
erence to the way in which votes are 
actually cast, this party cannot be dis- 
placed by a Third Party. With no 
Third Party corrective for -a discred- 
ited minority, democratic government 
becomes simply impossible without 
something resembling revolution. 


RECENT ELECTIONS 


HEN in 1912 Roosevelt tried to 
appeal to liberal thought in the 
United States against the reactionary 
Republicans and the bourbon Demo- 
crats, he only succeeded in putting the 
Democrats in power. When La Fol- 
lette tried to do the same thing in 1924, 
he simply scared the country into larger 
reaction, since they realized that they 
had to choose between bourbon Democ- 
racy and organized privilege. 


In 1928, we had an extraordinary 
spectacle. It is too well-known for me 
to comment. I only remind the reader 
that the right of Southern white men 
to vote as they wished on public ques- 
tions was openly and vehemently de- 
nied and the right of dominant political 
cliques holding their power by dis- 
franchising four million white and 
black voters, to make their own elec- 
tion returns as to the vote cast, with- 
out state or national investigation or 
inquiry, was successfully maintained. 
This is the only modern nation in the 








world which does not control its own 
elections. 


THE FUTURE 

OW is all this going to be rem- 

edied? How are we going to re- 
store normal democracy in the United 
States? It is not a question of the 
millennium; of being able through 
democratic Government to do every- 
thing immediately. But it is a ques- 
tion, and a grave and insistent ques- 
tion, whether the United States of 
America is going to maintain or sur- 
render democracy as the fundamental 
starting point of permanent human up- 
lift. If democracy is still our corner 
stone, must it be smashed because of 
twelve million Negroes? Better cut 
their throats quickly and build on. 


On the other hand, if Democracy 
fails in the United States, and fails 
because of our attitude toward a 
darker people, what about Democracy 
in the world, and particularly in In- 
dia, in China, in Japan and in Egypt? 
We have got a chance today, and an 
unrivaled chance, again to rescue and 
guide the world, as we did at the end 
of the 18th Century. And we have the 


same kind of dilemma. 


In those days when we started to 
build a nation of equal citizens, Negro 
slavery could have been abolished ; its 
abolition was begun even in the South; 
but the respectable people, the smug 
people, sat down before it and organ- 
ized the American Colonization So- 
ciety, which was the interracial move- 
ment of that day; and instead of fight- 
ing evil they were content to congratu- 
late themselves on the good already ac- 
complished. In the long run, they did 
less than nothing. 


So today it is fortunate that people 
can sit down at Interracial Conferences 
and find so much to congratulate them- 
selves about in the improved relation 
between races, and the increased knowl- 
edge which they have of each other. 
But all of this is going to be of no 
avail in the crisis approaching unless 
we take advantage of the present de- 
sire for knowledge and willingness to 
study and willingness to listen, and at- 
tack the main problem which is and has 
been the question of political power for 
the Negro citizens of the United 
States. 


I do not for a moment minjmize the 
difficulty of inaugurating in a land but 
a generation removed from slavery, of 
universal suffrage which includes chil- 
dren of slaves. It is extraordinarily 
difficult and calls for patience and tol- 
erance. But my point is that the 
sooner we face the goal the quicker we 
will reach it. We are not going to 
make democracy in the South possible 
by admitting its impossibility and refus- 
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State Boards of Education in Vir- 
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Theological 
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UNIVERSITY 
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A Standard Theological Seminary. 
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ing to study and discuss the facts. Let 
us first of all say, and broadcast the 
fact, that all Americans of adult age 
and sufficient character and intelligence 
must vote and that any interference 
with or postponement of this realiza- 
tion is a danger to every other Ameri- 
can—a danger to be attacked now and 
continuously and with dogged deter- 
mination with a clear avowal of inten- 
tion by every open-minded man. 

What then is called for? Facts. A 
foundation of actual fact concerning 
the political situation of Negroes; their 
voting, their representation in local, 
state and national government; their 
taxation, their party affiliation and 
subserviance to political machines; the 
economic nexus between political 
power and occupation and income. 

This study beginning with Negroes 
should extend to whites. We must 
lift the curtain from democracy and 
view it into the open. We must in- 
sist that politics is no secret, shameful 
thing known only to ward heelers and 
political bosses, and to the corporations 
who buy and sell them. Here is the 
greatest and most insistent field of 
scientific investigation open to the so- 
cial reformer. 


Savage or Serene 
(Continued from page 157) 


That lay their eggs, and sting and sing, 
And weave their petty cells and die.” 


Majestically sad and fatal, like the 
chastened music to which some doonfed 
army marches, is this advance through 
frustration and obscurity to death. Yet, 
if our clearest aims and highest im- 
pulses are encompassed by the imper- 
ceptible net of our own natures, we 
know at least the consciousness of 
battle. Still we are valiant, and life 
touches for brief moments the divine. 
Some few, by starts, renew the ancient 
war against themselves, work to give 
form and dignity to the savage and 
cheap filling of their lives. One may 
half escape the fatal antiquity of his 
nature by the indomitable sacrifice of 
a father. Out of the pain of desire, a 
woman finds, perchance, the awe of 
motherhood. From wrath and carnage, 
some purging Iliad; from the bitter 
sensuality of slavery, songs with some- 
thing of the fortitude of religion: 


“Like a tree planted by the water, 
I shall not be moved.” 


The Little Page 
(Continued from page 159) 
home, Spider beat him severely. But 


when he noticed that something was 
tied about his neck he asked his chil- 
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(Formerly The Daytona Normal 
and Industrial Inst.) 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


OCATED in the beautiful Halifax country ea 

the East coast of Florida. An institution where 

ane is afforded for the highest and best in 
tion. Offering courses in 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Normal Training School for Teachers 
College Preparatory 


EE . 

PECIAL work offered in Commerce, 
Snake btege sal dn, dee ee 
peatry. 


Athletics encouraged for Boye and Girls. 
Dormitory Facilities unsurpassed. 


FOR INFORMATION, Write #e 
Mary McLeod Bethune, President 


Epwarp WATERS COLLEGE 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Aa ideal Cartstinn, Mame Pebest la the Heart 


For students unable to stand the rigors of 
a Northern Winter. 


Grammar School, Junior High School, 
Senior High School (Accredited by The 
Florida State Board of Education), Normal 
School, School of Theology, Music, Com- 
mercial Courses, College Courses leading to 
B.A., and B.S., Degrees. Domestic Science 
and Art, Band, Military Training for men, 
Physical — for women. 


Grease, President 
Bishep soon 8. S. Flipper; airman Beard of Trustecs 


Allen University 
Columbia, S$. C. 
A Co-Educational Institutien 
Offering Courses in 
YHE JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
THEOLOGY MUSIC COMMERCE 
HOME ECONOMICS 
TRACHER TRAINING A SPECIALTY 
DEGREES: A.B., B.D., Th.B., 
A.B. in Education 
be State 
Meme s. ti i. oes of = — Alded 
Boerd. Facilities at this year. 
DAVID H. SIMS, President 
BISHOP JOHN HURST, 
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Study Business Subjects at 


The Stenographers’ Institute 
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1227 S. 17th St., nea ves 
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ee Se rn ee 
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Civil Service Examinations. 
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Wilberforce University 


FouNnDED 1856 


Offering 
Degrees in the Arts and 
Sciences 


Full Four Year College 
Work 


Leader in the Trades, Nor- 

mal Training, and a Com- 

plete Four Year Course in 
Home Economics 


A Most Healthful Place 


For INFORMATION 
President G. H. JONES, 


Gupt. R. C. Bundy, of C. N. and 
I. Dept. 





Tue CHEYNEY TRAINING 


ScHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
(A BTATE NORMAL SCHOOL) 


CHEYNEY, PA. 


A PENNSYLVANIA State Normal School 
offering, in addition to the regular Normal 
Aeademic Course of two years, professional 
three year courses in Home Economics and 
Shep Work. 


A @ploma from any ef these courses makes a 
graduate eligible to teach in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania. 


Per further information and catalog, write 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 
CHEYNEY, PA. 











Watchman Industrial School 
North Scituate, Rh. Is. 
(William S. Holland, Pres.) 





Bducational «ite for the training of Girls as 
Homemakers and Beys as useful Tradesmen and 
Citizens. The Ideal spot for Health, Education and 
Inspiration built upon a school site of long-standing 
—The heme of Three Educational Institutions— 
Formerly The Old Smithfield Seminary, The Lapham 
Institute and The Penticostal College and Trade 
School New equipment now being installed. Ele- 
mentary. Grammar and Junior High Schools, Indus- 
trial and Trade Courses offered. For further in- 
fermation write the President. 


CLUB CAROLINE 


262 WEST 127TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


A Residence for Women 
Housekeeping and non-house- 
keeping facilities 
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dren to make a fire so that he could 
see what it was. Spider grabbed the 
pans and ate everything. 

That same night he went to Rab- 
bit’s house and inquired where he 
found the food. Rabbit told him all 
about the palm tree and his trip to 
the fairy’s house. In the morning 
Spider went to cut palm nuts. 

He took them and threw them into 
the water so that he might break the 
fairy’s house too. At once he went 
into the water and met the fairy. She 
asked him why he was there. 

“Oh,” said Spider, “it’s hungry 
time. I was looking for palm nuts 
and some fell into the water. I came 
te look for them.” 

The fairy said, “Your nuts broke 
my house. Please fix it.” 

Spider answered, “I don’t care about 
your house. Only give me something 
to eat.” 

The fairy said, “Get a grain of rice 
and cook it.” 

Spider took two big panfuls of rice. 
When he had cooked it there was only 
one grain. Spider was angry. He ate 
the one grain but was not satisfied. 
He attempted to take some more rice 
from the fairy’s bag. But as soon as 
he touched it it became empty. And 
he found himself floating in the river. 
He went home to his children empty 
handed. 


Watching 


HEY often send me to the store, 
And let me go alone, 
Yet peep and watch till I get back, 
Just why, I’ve never known. 


If they’re afraid I might get lost, 

Why do they send me then, 

And peep from windows and front doors 
Till I get back again? 

They ought to trust a child of four 

To run right to the grocery store. 


When they themselves go to the store 
No one looks out to see. 

Nobody ever watches then, 

Excepting only me, 

And I just watch grown folks because 
They're always playing Santa Claus. 


Thanks to the Barberries 
ARBERRIES 


snows 
You swung on your little bough. 
Since spring and bluebirds are back 
again, 
Barberries, I thank you now. 
You and the rose pips, 
Scarlet and bold, 
Swung as gay lanterns 
All through the cold. 


Call 


HROW open the box, 
Shake out everything 
That's been locked inside 
To wait for the spring— 


red, through the white 















Florida Normal and 
Collegiate Institute 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
(The Ancient City of Sunshine Lond) 





Junior Hicx 
Senior Hice 
TEACHER TRAINING 
Junior Cottece Courses 
Pre-MEDICAL AND VOCATIONAL CouRsEs 





For further infermation address 
NATHAN W. COLLIER, Pres. 


The Cardinal 
Gibbons Institute 


RIDGE, ST. MARY'S COUNTY, 
ARYLAND 
A school _ Negro young men and we 
men of character and purpose. Course 


Junior High School grade offered for & 
coming year. 


General Mechanics, Agriculture and Be- 
mestic Science are taught in parallel eourses. 


Living conditions sim healthful, well- 
supervised. -™ 
For further information, eddress 


Victor H. Daniel, Principal, 
Ridge, Maryland 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 


An “A” Class College 


rorerce steone. EACULTY 
ERN EQUIPMENT 


moo -EDUC IONAL 
Offers the Following Courses: 


TEEOLOGICAL Hicu Scmoou 
Liperat Arts anv SCIENCES 
Domestic Arts aND SCIENCES 
Music 


A School of Liberal Training with Distiact 
Religious Atmosphere. All Athletics 


For Information Address 
W. J. TRENT, President 





“HERNANDEZ T. B. C.” BOX OF 5 
CIGARS ENTIRELY HAND-MADE by skilled 
Cupan and Spanish artisans who for decades have 
uced America’s choice cigars. The filler is of 
avana, Porto Rico and Connecticut tobacco, which 
fe held by Havana wrapper anl blends to produce 
a distinctive flavor and tobacco mildness. 


ttt Post REPAID. $2. 30 


These good cigars are shipped to you smmediately 
fresh from the maker’s hands. Send Money 


LA TABAQUERIA DEL NUEVO MUNDO 


TAMPA FLORIDA 


Read — OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 


An authoritative Review of the Life and 


Manners of the American Negro. 


A medium which provides for constructive and 
dispassionate discussion of the problems grow- 
ing out of racial contacts. 


15¢ a copy 









$1.50 a year 
Two years $2.50 
Foreign postage 25c extra 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
he 


OPPORTUNITY 
17 Madison Avenue New York City 
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The birds with blue feathers, 
The blooms with blue eyes, 
The pink buds and red ones 
That blush like sunrise. 


Swing gold cocoons open. 
Let moths mauve and blue 
Spread out their wings proudly 
And softly pass through. 
Then mull every fragrance, 
The lilac, the mint, 

The fruit blossom perfumes, 
The violet’s faint hint, 

And toss them to waver 
With mists of the spring 
Till even the soft dove 

Shall wake up and sing. ’ 





Flute 


F you knew the dew 

Was piping to you 
In its little cold strain, 
Would you wake up again, 
Roses wan, 
And catch joy at sunrise 
From the scarlet stained skies 
Till you glowed as the dawn? 


The Browsing Reader 
(Continued from page 161) 


my hat on again and no one else en- 
tered. I tried this several times, and 
it worked. 

A trifling incident, you will say, 
and perhaps rightly. But multiply it, 
see similar things happening every day 
and hour, vear in and year out for 
generations, and you begin to under- 
stand why so many in India, of all 
castes and races, are today so irritated 
and exasperated by British rule. 

Lajpat Rai is dead, a martyr to 
British intolerance; but before he died, 
he published a reply to Katherine 
Mayo’s ‘“Mother India”, which was a 
fine and worthy defense of a great peo- 
ple. Lajpat Rai understood and wrote 
about the Negro problem in America 
and his book “Unhappy India” is team- 


ing with facts and unanswerable argu- - 


ments. 

D. D. T. Jabavu’s “The Segregation 
Fallacy and Other Papers”, comes 
to us from South Africa, (Lovedale 
Institution Press). Mr. Jabavu is a 
leader of South African Natives,—a 
very conservative and religious leader, 
but honest and sincere withal, and a 
man of education. His little book is 
“a native view of some South African 
inter-racial problems”. And he asks, 
a bit timidly and yet clearly: 

“Young educated Africa appeals for 
sympathy with her legitimate aspira- 
tions towards religious autonomy; for 
the dissemination of liberal views in 
press, pulpit and platform on the right 
of the Bantu to a happy future in the 
land of their birth; for protection in 
the settlement of land questions so 
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inseparably bound up with the princi- 
ples of religion; for the inculcation of 
Christian principles on Native affairs 
in white homes, schools, farms, towns, 
or clubs; for the kind of life thar 
Jesus would have led had he lived as 
a white man today in South Africa.” 

Roark Bradford’s “This Side of 
Jordan”, (Harper and Brothers), is 
pure rot. 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


The January Living Age has an ar- 
ticle by Oliver McKee, Jr., on Ras 
Taffari, the “Conquering Lion of 
Judah”. 

Herbert Seligmann writes in the 
January Current History on “Twenty 
Years of Negro Progress”. He notes 
especially the work of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

In the January number of the /n- 
ternational Journal of Ethics, E. Tor- 
day discusses the “Morality of African 
Races”, and says that white domination 
is the cause of most present moral de- 
linquencies. 

The Nation, January 9th, discusses 
the color line in Cuba in an article by 
Arnold Roller, “Black Ivory and 
White Gold in Cuba”; also, an article 
by Walter White is on the National 
Inter-racial Conference in Washing- 
ton. January 16th, the Nation dis- 
cusses lynching, in “Shame to Missis- 
sippi”. | 

The Survey for January: 15th has 
an article by Alain Locke, “North and 
South”, on the Washington National 
Inter-racial Conference. 

Education for February has “The 
Negro Child’s Interest in Writing 
Poetry”, by H. C. Lehman and P. A. 
Witter. 

James Weldon Johnson writes in 
the February Mentor on “Negro Folk 
Songs and Spirituals”. 

The World Tomorrow for Febru- 
ary has an article on “Jesus and Race 
Superiority”, by Devere Allen. 

Scribner’s for March has the first 
part of “The Autobiography of an 
African Savage”. It is written by a 
stolen Bushman, Bata K. Ibn La- 
Bagola. 

H. W. Morrow writes on “I 
Learned About God From a Negress” 
in the March Cosmopolitan. 

Mary an Kleek writes in the 
American City on the “Negro As a 
Municipal Problem”. She advocates 
inter-racial conferences. 

Benjamin Brawley writes in the 
English Journal for March on the 
“Negro Contemporary Literature”. 

Lord Olivier writes in the March 
Edinburgh Review on “The Progress 
of a Negro Peasantry’”. 


1882 1927 


LANE COLLEGE 


Jackson, Tennessee 


A GROWING College with a splendid his- 
tory and a bright future. It offers modern 
courses in Collegiate, Theological, Musical, 
College Preparatory, Teachers’ Training, 
Home Economics and Pre-Medical subjects. 








Proper standards of conduct as well as 
scholarship are maintained. Well equipped 
laboratories, dormitories with modern conveni- 
ences and facilities under positive Christian 
influences are supported. For further infor- 
mation address 


J. F. LANE, President, Jackson, Tennessee. 





Burrell Memorial Hospital 


Training School for Nurses 


ROANOKE, VA. 
o—_______________e 
State accredited. Three year course 
in general nursing. 50 bed hospital. 
On approved list of American Col- 
lege of Surgeons. Free tuition, board 
and room, text-books, uniforms; also 
monthly cash allowance. Ideal loca- 
tion, 1,000 feet above sea level. Only 
High School Graduates admitted. 
o—__—___ — —______—_-® 

Write to, Ethel M. Bigham, R. N. 
Supt. of Nurses 




















The Lincoln School for Nurses 


New York City 


Three year course. Open to young women having 
completed a four year high school course and hold- 
ing a diploma. Graduates eligible for New York 
State examination for R. N. 


Capacity Lincoln Hospital—450 beds— 


New Nurses’ Home 
New York affords opportunity to observe health 
and nursing service of the best in the country. 
Lincoln graduates stand foremost in their profes- 
sion. 


Special graduate work — Scholarships 
For information apply to: 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES 
Lincoln School for Nurses 
New York, N. Y. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S 
COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Founded, 1867 


Conducted under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church. 


A four-year College Course is offered, 
including Pre-Medical and Teacher-Train- 
ing features. 


A College Preparatory Department, 
Training School for Nurses, and School 
for Religious and Social Workers are con- 
nected with the College. 

Thorough training, healthy environment, 
Christian influences. 


For catalog and information write 
The Registrar, 


St. Augustine’s College 
Raleigh, N. C. 


































THE FIRST NEGRO DELEGATION TO SOVIET RUSSIA 
SUMMER OF 1929 


Auspices of The Open Road, Inc., of New York and The 
Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, Moscow. 




































The Negro delegation is limited to 8 members under leadership of Professor Joseph B. 
Matthews of Howard University who was in Russia last summer; special program in 
preparation; Russian interpreter; Russia’s best travel facilities. 


Itinerary: Leningrad, Moscow, Nizhni-Novgorod, by Volga steamer to Astrakhan, Baku on 
Caspian Sea, Tiflis, via Georgian Military Pass to Vladikavkaz, Mineralni-Vodi, Kharkov. 
EXPENSES TWO MONTHS ROUND TRIP, NEW YORK TO NEW YORK, $785. 


For further details address 


DR. JOSEPH B. MATTHEWS 


2813 13TH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 










1899 1929 
CO-EDUCATIONAL INCORPORATED 1904 NON-SECTARIAN 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


Matthew Anderson, Founder 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
ANNOUNCES ITS 31st YEAR OCTOBER 1, 1929 
South College Ave. Inquiries Invited Phone: Poplar 6171 


$20 to $40 PER WEEK 
EASY 


Beautiful religious mottoes, Christ among 
colored people, etc. Story Book for chil- 
dren, pictures of prominent ministers, Negro 
History, Dunbar Poems, etiquette book, re- 
ligious books, bibles, testaments, $1 per 
hour easily made, full or part time. 


Write quick for terms, name territory 
wanted. 


AUSTIN JENKINS CO. 


NO. 523 NINTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., U. S. A. 























AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 


For particulars write the 
Director of Agencies 


THE CRISIS 
69 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Beginning September 1929 
The School of Music at Hampton 
Institute, Va., 
will include as a member of its teaching staff 


WESLEY I. HOWARD 
CONCERT VIOLINIST, TEACHER AND 
ORCHESTRA CONDUCTOR 





OLORED Protestant Boarding 
Home needed for brother and sis- 
ter, age nine and eleven, must be lo- 
cated within 35 miles of New York 
City. 
Box 2A, THE CRISIS 
69 Fifth Avenue New York City 






Join the 
N. A. A. C. P. 
To-day 





119 W. 42d St nr. B’way, N. Y. ans 
& 847 Broad St., Newark. N. J. EXPLAINS 


CRISIS PREMIUMS 


Do you want any premium appearing in the following list? You may secure 
any or all of them as a reward for a few hours’ pleasant work securing subscrip- 
tions to THE CRISIS. 


RADIO (100) BRIEF CASE (10) 
CAMERA (15) FOUNTAIN PEN (6) 

















WRIST-WATCH (15) ELECTRIC IRON (10) 


Just send us the number of annual subscriptions (at $1.50 each) indicated 
after the premium you desire and we will send you the same insured, all charges 




















prepaid. 








THE CRISIS MAGAZINE 
69 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 





























An unreconstructed Southerner, 
Pierre Crabites, writes in the March 
North American Review defending and 
advocating the “Solid South”. 

Albon L. Holsey writes in the 
American Mercury for March on 
“Learning How to be Black’’. It is a 
story of the growth of color conscious- 
ness in colored children. 





The Color Line 


(Continued from page 166) 


son, Mean Sage, W. W. Alexander, 
and the President of Spelman and 
Morehouse. For the present, Mr. 
Hope will remain President of More- 
house as well as of the new Graduate 


School. 
@ Ohio Hall, a new Boy’s Dormi- 


tory, costing $85,000 is nearly com- 
pleted, at the Fort Valley High and 
Industrial School, Fort Valley, 
Georgia. 


@ At a book exhibition carried on by 
a department store in Atlanta, Georgia, 
Negro authors were among those fea- 
tured. 

@ In Jacksonville, Florida, a Negro 
charged with a misdemeanor was shot 
by the policeman and then paraded, 
wounded and bleeding, through the 
street until finally he was carried to a 
hospital where he is in danger of death. 


@ In North Carolina, colored one- 
teacher schools have decreased from 
2,376 in 1901 to 1,125 in 1927. The 
two-teacher schools have increased 
from 338 to 705 between 1915 and 
1927, and three-teacher schools from 
65 to 269 in the same period. There 
is still apparently almost no transpor- 
tation for colored childrén in the 
state. 

@ The Colored Wage Earners’ Sav- 
ings Bank failed over a year ago in 
Savannah, Georgia, and the State 
Banking Department sued the Direc- 
tors for $227,215. An Auditor was 
appointed and last week the Directors 
were assessed $104,629. The case 
will now have to be approved by the 
Judge and then the Directors can have 
the case tried before a jury if they 
wish. ‘There was no charge of per- 
sonal dishonesty. 

@ Mrs. Sallie W. Wiggins of Yancy- 
ville, North Carolina, a prominent 
white woman, died in Baltimore re- 
cently and left a large part of her 
$100,000 estate to Mrs. Sallie Graves, 
her Negro servant. 

@ For the year 1927-28, the white 
schools of North Carolina had prop- 
erty valued at $90,772,114, and the 
Negroes at $10,157,251. The value 
per child attending was $150. for the 
whites, and $31. for the Negroes. 


Tue Crisis 
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@ There are in North Carolina, 748 
high schools for whites and 108 for 
Negroes. Of these, 551 of the white 
high schools are accredited, and 41 of 
the Negro high schools. 

@ Meharry Medical College is mov- 
ing in close proximity to Fisk Uni- 
versity. The site has already been 
bought, and will run approximately 
from 18th to 21st Avenue, North, and 
from Heffernan to Albion Street. The 
general idea will be to produce a plant 
after the latest ideas in medical educa- 
tion and similar to the new medical 
buildings of Vanderbilt University. 
Provision will be made for the four 
branches of instruction, namely: medi- 
cine, dentistry, pharmacy and nurse 
training. The home for iurses will be 
in close proximity with the other build- 
ings, but under a separate roof and 
will accommodate at least 65 nurses, 
in training, and 8 or 10 supervisors 
and instructors. The General Educa- 
tion Board and the Rockefeller group, 
are to raise one and a half million dol- 
lars, and the Rosenwald Fund has 
agreed to give a quarter of a million 
dollars, making a total of one and 
three-quarters of a million. The esti- 
mated cost of the grounds, the build- 
ings and the equipment will be around 
two million dollars. These Boards 
feel very strongly that the alumni of 
the college, the Negro people and 
friends of the institution should raise 
the other quarter of a million. 

@ The Dining Hall of the Florida 
Baptist Industrial and Agricultural In- 
stitute at St. Augustine, Florida, has 
been completely destroyed by fire. N. 
W. Collier is Principal. The school 
has a thousand acres of land and had 
just erected $50,000 worth of new 
buildings. 

@ The State Board of Control of 
Education in Florida has recommended 
appropriations of $3,000,000 for two 
state white schools and less than 500,- 
000 for the Negro school. There 
were in Florida in 1920, 329,487 Ne- 
groes out of a total population of 968,- 
470. 


THE SOUTH WEST 

@ Coy Stevenson of Cleo Springs, 
Arkansas, is a prominent farmer, own- 
ing three quarter sections of land and 
sixty-one head of full blooded cattle. 
Recently, he and his wife drove to 
Oklahoma City in their automobile 
and visited the zoo at North East Lake 
Park. This is a public park, sup- 
ported by general taxation, but the 
Stevensons were told by the attendant: 
“We don’t allow .Niggers in here,” 

and were compelled to leave. 


WEST AFRICA 


@ A curious controversy is going on 
among English and Africans concern- 
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Judson Douglas Wetmore 
Attorney at Law 


1440 Broadway 
New York 


(Telephone Lackawanna 5494-5) 


Member of all courts of New York State 
and of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; real estate of all kinds bought, 
sold and exchanged, mortgages placed on 
New Jersey and New York real estate.” 





Itis the Duty of 
Human Beings 


to be attractive 
The EAST INDIA HAIR 
GROWER will help you by increas- 
ing the strength and natural health 
and beauty of your hair. 





[Fy Hair is Dry and Wiry or if 
you are bothered with Faling Hair, 
Dandruff, Itching em or any Hair 
Trouble, we want “2S ist 
EAST INDIA IR ROWER. 
The remedy contains ‘medical preperties 
that go to the roots of the Har, stimu- 
late skin, helping nature do its work. 
Leaves the hair soft and silky. Per- 
fumed with a balm of a thousand flow- 
ers. The best known remedy for Heavy 
and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. Also 
restores Gray Hair to its Natural Color 
Can be used with Hot Iron. 


\sidacibiagiotehdaietiecedetieninasiaimnsniaataiinael 
PRICE SENT BY MAIL, Sc. 
1éc Extra for Postage 





AGENTS OUTFIT 
1 _" Grower, 1 soe S oil, 28 Sham- 
1 Pressing Oil, 1 aad 
ection fer Selling, ss08. oe Extes 
fer Postage. 


S. D. LYONS 
316 N. Central, Dept. B. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Take advantage of our 
special offers on pages 
149 - 150 - 176 
THE CRISIS 
69 Fifth Avenue New York City 


AGENTS’ 
COLUMN 





We have been encouraged 
by the receipt of application 
blanks for membership in our 
100% INCREASE CLUB. 


The following enthusiastic 
messages indicate the fine 
spirit of some of our agents: 


“My total sales 
for March—356 cop- 
ies. To double this 
means 712 copies. It 
should be at least 
2,000 here in this 
field. I'll do my 
best.” 

“Will try to sell all 
possible.” 

“T am happy to 
hear that you are 
making a Club in or- 
der to increase our 
sales. | am sure that 
I shall do my best 
in supporting this 
100% Club.” 

The names of agents will 
appear in this column in rec- 
ognition of the actually re- 
ported 100% INCREASE 
in sales. 


DOUBLE your sales as 


soon as possible. 


If you have not sent in your 
application blank please mail 
it to-day. 


We extend our sympathy to 
the bereaved family of our 
agent, Mr. Thomas D. Brown, 
214 N. Jonathan Street, Ha- 
gerstown, Md., who died 





March 17th, 1929, Mr. Brown 
served THe Crisis faithfully 
for a period of many years. 
We are happy to announce 
that Mrs. Brown will carry on 
the agency. 





THE CRISIS 
69 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 
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WHERE TO STOP 


THE CRISIS Directory of De- 
pendable and Clean Hotels. No 
hotel will be listed here which 


is not recommended by our 
friends. If complaints are re- 
ceived, the hotel will be denied 
further advertising space. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
The Plaza Hotel 


Moderns eonvenlences, superior service and reasenabie 


sates. We ester te the traveling public. 


Telephens, Adams 9378 


LONG STREET AT HAMILTON AVENUE 


YOUNG MEN! 


When in Chicago stay at the Y. M. C. A. Com- 
fortable rooms, cafeteria, gymaasium, matate- 
rium. Empleyment Bureau for members. 


Per further information address 


Y. M. C. A. 


3763 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 











THE NEW COLORED HOTEL 


25 NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


Hotel Bledsoe 


HOT AND COLD WATER BATHS 


Service NicHt ano Dar 
EVERYTHING SANITARY 


1618 ANDREW ST. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Passron 9074 


-PHONES- Haoster 5677-J 
H. C. Suits, Paor. 


Sam Haenincton, Mea 








CoLoreD DoLLs 
AND NOVELTIES 





Pretty Light-Brown and 
Mulatto Dolls with Real Hu- 
man Hair Curls. They Sleep, 
Walk, Talk and Cry. Sizes 
14 to 30 inches. 15 different 
styles. 100 other novelties 
Free Catalog. 


18 Inches, $5.50 each, $42. dea 
23 Inches, $7.50 each, $49. dea 
30 Imehes, $11.98 each, 888. dea. 


AGENTS WANTED 


BETHEL MFG. CO. 


Dept. C. 87 South St. JAMAICA, N. Y. 


BIG PAY 


You can soon qualify 
for the wonderful op- 
oortunities in this mar- 
velous profession. 


FREE 
sn BOOK ex- 
plains op- 
portunities as Motion 


Picture Camera Man, 


Portrait, Commercial 
or News Photographer 
or in your own busi- 
ness. Learn at Home 
or in our great New 
York Studios. 

Write for Free Book 
and Job Chart. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 West 33rd Street, New York Department 35 


BE A MOVIE 
OPERATOR 
Projector Given 
We teach you at 
home. Big demand 
by Movie and Vaude- 

ville Theaters. 
































ing the credit for introducing the cocoa 
industry in West Africa, where the 
whole of the cocoa crop is produced by 
peasant African proprietors. The 
credit of starting the culture has been 
given to a Negro, Tetteh Quarshie, 
Former Governor Guggisberg, says 
that Quarshie brought pods from Fer- 
nando Po in 1876. With these he 
started a plantation and distributed 
seed among the natives. Now that the 
crop has become so large and im- 
portant, a number of white English- 
men are claiming the honor of intro- 
ducing the culture. 

@ Mr. Samuel J. Forster was born 
at Bathurst, Gambia, British West 
Africa in 1873. He was educated at 
the local schools and in England, re- 
ceiving his B. A. from Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1896, and later his 
M. A. and B. C. L. He was called to 
the Bar by the Inner Temple in 1898. 
He practiced as Barrister and Solicitor 
in the Supreme Court at Bathurst from 
1899 and was a member of the Legisla- 
tive Council and Justice of the Peace. 
He received the order of M. B. E. in 
1897, and has been acting recently as 
Police Magistrate. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


@ There are as many natives in 
Johannesburg as Europeans, but the 
natives are not allowed upon the regu- 
lar street cars and must often walk 
five or six miles to and from their 
work. There are a few special cars 
for them but they run only intermit- 
tently. 

@ The Portuguese Government has 
adopted plans for constructing a bridge 
across Zambesi River. This will con- 
nect the railways of South and East 
Africa. 

@ The recent National European- 
Bantu Conference held at Capetown 
is described by its Chairman, Mr. Ho- 
ward Pim, as ‘‘a landmark in the his- 
tory of South Africa.” Three such 
conferences have been held, the first at 
Johannesburg in 1923, called by the 
Dutch Reformed Church. Among the 
leading natives at the recent confer- 
ence were D. D. T. Jabavu, Dr. 
James Moroka, John L. Dube, Mrs. 
C. M. Maxeke, (Charlotte Manye), 
and the Reverend Z. R. Mahabane. 
The Conference asked for more land 
for the natives, agricultural schools, a 
land bank and co-operative credit, 
equal rights in industry and work, 
better justice in the courts, the repeal 
of the Pass Laws, and better hospital 
facilities. 
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In writing to any advertiser in this mag- 
azine you will confer a favor on the pub- 
lishers by mentioning THe Crisis. 


TuHeE Crisis 









$10,000 a Year 


: For Its 20 Years’ Work 





74 Is the N.A.A.C.P. Worth This to America? 

ns Will You Help Raise $200,000 in Its 20th | 
76 Anniversary Year for the Oldest Organi- 

73 zation Since the Civil War Championing 

: the Cause of the American Negro? 

72 

50 

7 5 Fundamental Victories Before the U. S. Supreme Court 
Profound Changes in Public Sentiment Stand to Its Credit 

a ALL SAFEGUARDING BASIC CITIZENSHIP RIGHTS 


- Strengthen Your Organization the N.A,A.C.P. 


2 Increase the Power of its Organ The Crisis 

78 By Raising Its Subscription List to 50,000 Names 

69 

72 GIVE FOR YOURSELF AND FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT 

69 
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74 

. J. E. SPINGARN, Treas., 69 FirtTH AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 

e © INS. 5 5. Wes oh scan as my contribution toward the $200,000 Fund 
being raised in the 20th Anniversary Year of the N.A.A.C.P. to carry for- 

74 ward and extend its work. 

77 
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eing ‘larlor Wise 


as ‘Being Beauty ‘Wise 


ESTLED in the shadows of soft, seductive parlor lights, the lure of your becoming costume, 
the enchantment of your engaging conversation,—your intelligence, your manner, your 
general versatility making you ever so parlor wise, fades quickly bgtore your lustrous, 

fluffy, silky hair; your youthful, clear, velvet like complexion; your beaming €yes, and pearly 

teeth,—like snowflakes in the sunshine. Your BEAUTY commands most rapt attention! 
Thousands of women, almost everywhere, parlor wise because beauty wise, depend solely on Mme. C. J 

Walker's: Vegetable Shampoo, Wonderful Hair Grower, Tetter Salve, Glossine, Brilliantine and Wonder Po- 


made to cure annoying scalp disorders, enrich and tone the scalp, grow and beautify the hair, making it long 
lustrous, luxuriant,—possible to bob or dress it as they would; and on Madam’s personally created aids to com 


plexion loveliness, ° 
faa ‘MADAM C..J.WALKERS 

Zo SPRING 
= Treatment for the Skin 


inane ats | 

dP MI eect tees as With winter gone and Spring bringing fair weather, flowers and faity thoughts 
=. ag, | : Na of beauty, one should seek to become beauty-wise as parlor-wise maidens are 
- id use Madam C. J. Walker’s rejuvenating spring treatment. for the skin. 
Cc. J. Walker's: Complexion Soap, to mildly, safely, aid you wash the 
and yet preserve your beauty; Cleansing cream to cleanse dirty, clogged 
n pores, to remove pimples, blackheads, lines and wrinkles, to tone, feed 
rejuvenate the skin; Vanishing Cream to massage the skin, keep it soft 
velvety, take and hold your powder indefinitely; Witch Hazel Jelly 
provide a filmy, invisible coating against the weather, heal slight abra- 

and fortify the skin against spring’s changing weather. 


Sent Anywhere for 
$7 90 


POSTAGE PREPAID 


Let us send you this special treatmeni at a 
saving of thirty cents. Write to-day. 


MME. C.J. WALKER Mee. Co. 
Walker Bldg -~ ~ Indianapolis, Ind. 


yy % Pay ¢! See s ee he 
Oe aa a 3 S os. ee § . 
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